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HE Nazis had stopped us cold on the 
hills in front of Bizerte,” said an eye- 
witness whose report is illustrated above. 


**My outfit had just been reinforced and™ 


we were resting, grouped behind a hill 
awaiting orders to attack under the cover 
of smoke. 


Chemical Warfare Service, Smoke Gen- 
erator Company, had been stationed at 
the top of our hill in a radio-equipped 
Jeep. He was to listen for the order from 
our Operations Headquarters.and pass it 
on to the Chemical Warfare Unit on our 
flank. 


“‘Suddenly all hell broke loose as enemy 
low level bombing planes appeared and 
began to bomb and strafe our whole sec- 
tor. Sergeant and his Jeep took 
an awful beating as he stuck to his post 
but no orders came through over his 
radio. We needed that smoke right then 


A Tribute to the Fighting Porceaiel lef the Chemical Warfare Service 


SMOKE SCREEN SAVES AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN TUNISIA 


Sergeant Orders Attack in Jeep built by Willys-Overland 


and we needed it badly. After what 
seemed like an hour—I suppose it was 
only about 10 minutes—the Sergeant de- 
cided something was wrong. He started 
his battered Jeep and gunned it across the 
hills for Operations Headquarters about 
a mile and a half away. 


“‘When he got there he found the place 
completely destroyed by enemy bombs. 
Back through that hell he came at 40 
miles an hour and with his Jeep looking 
like a sieve. We watched him take his 
position on the hill and saw him adjust 
his radio with no apparent regard for an 
enemy plane that was spraying machine 
gun bullets all around him. 

“Acting on his own initiative he sent 
the order to lay the smoke that we’d been 
waiting for and it came just in time for 
things had been getting too hot for us. 
We moved in behind that smoke and took 
our objective with few casualties, thanks 


to Tommy and his outfit who laid the 
smoke. 

“In the official citation Tommy got with 
his Silver Star it said, “This devotion to 
duty and personal conduct of Sergeant 

exemplifies the highest tradi- 
tions of the service.’ We who watched 
him that day, as we dug deeper into our 


.fox holes, could add a lot more about 


Tommy.” 

* * * 
The Chemical Warfare Service is only one 
of the many branches of Army Service 
Forces and of United Nations Armies 
making such valiant use of Jeeps built by 
Willys-Overland. 

Fighting men say this Jeep will take 
them into and out of places no other mo- 
torized vehicle can reach. It is our privi- 
lege to supply this versatile and widely used 
fighting machine. Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors, Inc. “Builders of The Mighty Jeep.” 


The fighting heart of every Jeep in the world—and 
the source of its cmazing power, speed, flexibility, 
apd i 7 
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UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 3 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration © 
prepares to assure freedom from want in a war-torn world 


HE United States is spending an av- 

erage of $86,000,000,000 a year on 
weapons of war to smash the Axis. 
Wouldn't it be worth while to. spend 
about one fifty-seventh (less than 2%) 
of this amount on food and clothing if 
it shortened the war and helped prevent 
a future conflict? Most people would 
probably feel that an additional $1,500,- 
000,000 would be a small price to pay 
if it saved the lives of thousands of 
American boys and brought them home 
sooner from foreign lands. They would 
say that this sunfwas but a “drop in the 
bucket” if it buys us an “insurance 
policy” against another war. 

These points were stressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a message asking Con- 
gress to pass a bill providing money 
for United States participation in the 
work of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. The 
UNRRA was organized early in No- 
vember when delegates of 44 nations, 
representing 80 per cent of the earth’s 
population, signed an agreement in 
Washington to aid the victims of Nazi 
and Japanese aggression. Then the 44 
delegates and 200 experts and advisers 
assembled at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
to make plans for the greatest relief 
and rehabilitation task in history. 


Insurance Against Anarchy 


In his message to Congress the Presi- 
dent did not request any appropriation 
at that time. He said that after the At- 
lantic City meeting he would send 
another message recommending the 
amount of money needed at present. 
UNRRA officials estimated that the 
share of the United States may approxi- 
mate $1,500,000,000, of which the first 
appropriation is expected to be not more 
_ $500,000,000 and possibly much 
ess. 

“UNRRA will be able to make only a 
beginning in the vast task of aiding the 
victims of war,” President Roosevelt told 
Congress. “The greatest part of the job 
will have to be done by the liberated 
peoples themselves. What UNRRA can 
do is to help the liberated 

help themselves, so that they han 
strength to undertake the task 


peoples to 
have the 
of re- 
building their destroyed homes, their 


ruined factories and their plundered 
farms. 

“The length of the war,” he declared, 
“may be materially shortened if, as we 
free each occupied area, the people are 
enlisted in support of the United Na- 
tions’ armies. . . . Already, for example, 
a new French Army has been created 

. . and increasing numbers in Sicily 
and Italy are falling in step beside the 
soldiers of the United Nations. . . . 
Millions more are waiting for the mo- 
ment when they, too, can strike a blow 
against the enemy. 

“They do not want charity,” said the 
President. “They seek the strength to 
fight and to do their part in securing 
the peace. Aid to ¢he liberated peoples 
during the war is thus a matter of 
military necessity as well as of hu- 
manity.... 

Commenting upon the President’s 
speech the New York Times declared: 
“Humanitarianism is simple wisdom. 
The Golden Rule is the shrewdest kind 
of statesmanship, If we want to enjoy 
in peace our own quart of milk, or its 
equivalent, we cannot allow the spread- 
ing rot of misery, the pestilence of fa- 
naticism and hate, in any country. What 
it takes to cure this Axis-implanted 
plague will be well spent... .” 

The relief and rehabilitation job fac- 
ing the UNRRA far exceeds that which 


confronted the American Relief Ad- 
ministration headed by Ex-President 
Herbert Hoover at the end of World 
War I. From 1919 to July, 1923, this 
organization spent $220,000,000 for re- 
lief in Europe. Today, the relief problem 
involves Asia as well as all of Europe. 
Thirty-five countries, containing more 
than half a billion persons, have been 
occupied by the Axis. These nations 
have been robbed of their wealth and 
their peoples have been left in semi- 
starvation. Furthermore, the Axis lead- 
ers have, according to President Roose- 
velt, “boasted that as they withdraw 
they will leave only devastation—what 
they have not stolen, they will de- 
stroy. 


Lehman Is World Director 


The delegates at Atlantic City pre- 
pared -for business by unanimously 
electing former Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York director-general 
of the UNRRA. Dean Acheson, Assis- 
tant Secretary of State, was elected 
permanent council chairman of the ses- 
sion. Director-General Lehman's first 
job will be the feeding of persons in 
the 35 occupied countries as they are 
freed from their Axis masters. But Mr. 
Lehman declared that the main purpose 
of UNRRA will be to “help people to 
help themselves.” That means supply- 
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ing them with seeds, machinery, and 
equipment so that they can get back on 
their feet economically and begin pro- 
ducing the things they need themselves, 
and which they can sell to other coun- 
tries. 

This part of the UNRRA work will 
tie in closely with the production plans 
of the United Nations food and agricul- 
tural conference, which was held at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, last spring. (See 
issue of May 10-15, 1943.) The 
UNRRA also will work with the other 
United Nations organizations to be set 
up later to solve the postwar problems 
of currency, banking, and world trade. 
The success of the UNRRA in handling 
relief and rehabilitation will do much 
to lighten the burdens and clear the 
path for other United Nations efforts 
to cooperate on world problems. 

People need not fear that the United 
States will be expected to play Santa 
Claus to a hungry world. Each of the 
uninvaded countries will support the 
UNRRA according to its ability, and 
the war-torn nations will give what they 
can. The “American plan” for financing 
UNRRA is based on the principle that 
each uninvaded country should con- 
tribute 1 per cent of its national in- 
come for that purpose. The total amount 
to be raised is $2,500,000,000. 


Each Nation Does Its Bit 


Under the 1 per cent of national in- 
come formula the United States share 
of the total may amount to $1,500,000,- 
000. The United Kingdom (Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland) would pay 
around $320,000,000; Canada, $90,- 
000,000; Union of South Africa, $12,- 
000,000; New Zealand, $8,000,000. The 
proposed contribution of India is 
$35,000,000. This is less than 1 per cent 
of India’s national income for 1943, but 
this point is covered in the American 
plan. It provides ‘that the full 1 per 
cent need not be asked of any country 
that might not be able to afford such a 
contribution. In the case of India, it 
was pointed out that the income per 
person in India was so much lower than 
that of the United Kingdom or the 
United States that the taking of 1 per 
cent might work a hardship on the 
Indians. 

If the American plan is adopted by 
the Atlantic City meeting, around 
$495,000,000 of the total UNRRA 
fund would be requested of the other 
contributing countries, mainly Latin 
American nations. The $2,500,000,000 
fund does not, however, cover the en- 
tire job all over the world. No provision 
is made in this figure for anything that 
may have to be done to combat starva- 
tion and violence in Germany and Japan 
after they surrender. Neither does the 
fund cover the large amounts that cer- 
tain governments in exile will pay for 


their own relief. Those nations that have 
gold on hand are expected to use it and 
will not receive outright gifts. Among 
these nations are France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Norway. Despite their 
losses, Belgium and the Netherlands 
have rich colonial possessions that could 
furnish large supplies to liberated coun- 
tries. Norway controls a large merchant 
fleet. Russia has large resources and is 
expected to pay for much of the 
UNRRA goods she receives after the 
war. The Russians will also do a large 
part of the relief work in their own 
country and make generous contribu- 
tions to other countries. This means 
that the total amount spent for relief 
by all countries will be many times 
the $2,500,000,000 set by UNRRA. 


History’s Greatest Relief Job 


A picture of the tremendous task 
awaiting UNRRA has been given by the 
Inter-Allied Committee for Postwar Re- 
construction headed Ly Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross. This Committee will be 
merged into the European regional com- 
mittee of UNRRA. Another regional 
UNRRA office will be set up in the Far 
East. 

The Leith-Ross report says that pro- 
vision must be made for 50,000,000 des- 
titute people in Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia. In addition, there are said 
to be more than 100,000,000 people in 
China and 60,000,000 in Russia who 
may need relief. The needy inc'ude not 
only the starved and half-starved, the 
poorly clothed, the homeless and the 
sick and diseased, but also the millions 

f “displaced” populations — the refu- 
gees, exiles, forced labor groups and 
others who have been scattered all over 
Europe and Asia by the war. 

The largest group of displaced per- 
sons, at least 6,500,000, is in Germany 
as prisoners of war and workers from 
occupied countries. Aside from the Rus- 
sians, the largest single group in Ger- 
many is probably Polish, numbering up 
to 2,000,000. There are more than 
1,000,000 French prisoners of war and 
500,000 civilian workers Last May a 
report fixed the total of displaced per- 
sons in Europe at 16,000,000, but this 
figure has soared to 20,000,000. This 
does not include those in Russia, for 
which no information was available, 
and an estimated 40,000,000 in China. 
Director-General Lehman says that. the 
return of all these persons to their 
homes is one of UNRRA’s big problems. 

The Leith-Ross report estimates that 
45,855,000 tons of relief supplies will 
be‘needed in eight war-torn nations of 
Europe during the first six months after 
the war ends. Goods needed include: 
foodstuffs, oils and fats, feeding stuffs, 
chemicals, fertilizers, rubber, wood, 


‘ success will depend in part on how 
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to Study the noanianten of Peace) 


Problems to be faced by UNRRA 
in planning for postwar activity. 








cork, paper, leather, textiles, clothing 
oil, coal, machinery, vehicles, seeds, and 
medical supplies. 


Europe to Supply Half 


UNRRA expects to get about half of 
these relief supplies from European 
sources. Scarce shipping will not be 
needed to carry the supplies, nor will 
the goods be drawn from American re- 
serves. The remaining half of the sup- 
plies—23,485,000 tons—will have to be 
carried by ships. Of this, 3,500,000 tons 
would be shipped from Britain, about 
6,000,000 tons from nearby European 
countries (Sweden, Spain, or the Medi- 
terranean area), 9,500,000 tons from 
North America, and about 4,000,000 
tons from the rest of the world. The 
shipment of ¢hese supplies from the 
United States, Canada, and Central 
America may take around 600 Liberty 
ships. This is a large operation and its 

























many ships are needed in the Far East- 
ern war zone and the reduction of sup- 
plies needed by our forces in Europe 
when the war ends over there. Experts 
say, however, that it can be solved by 
careful planning. They add that the 
figures on the amount of relief supplies 
to be contributed by the United States 
do not cll for much sacrifice by the 
American people. 

Discussing the UNRRA program, the 
Leith-Ross report concludes: “The pro- 
visions of relief and rehabilitation will 
be the test of the capacity of thé United 
Nations to build a more prosperous 
world and realize the more pressing of 
the four freedoms, the freedom from 


want.” 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 5 


Courtesy French Delegation 


The French Committee of National Liberation, from a recent photograph taken in Algiers. General de Gaulle is 
shown second from the left. Minister of Information Henri Bonnet at extreme right. 


France Marches on Toward Liberty 


ORTY million Frenchmen wait to- 

day with tingling nerves for that 
“day of glory” which is promised in 
the fighting words of their national. an- 
them, the “Marseillaise.” For them it 
will come when the last German is 
cleared from the soil of beloved “la 
Patrie” and they can again stand erect, 
masters of their own destiny. 

Some of these Frenchmen have long 
since from the French main- 
land to fight with the United Nations 
or to the French colonies in North 
Africa. But the vast majority have en- 
dured for over three years the occupa- 
tion of the-country by Nazi troops since 
the tragic collapse of France in June, 
1940. Or they have lived under the 
fumbling and treachery of the puppet 
government set up at Vichy, in south- 
ern France, by the aged Marshal Petain 
and the pro-Nazi Pierre Laval. Now 
they begin to see hope for the end of 
their long martyrdom. 

There are good reasons for this hope. 
Today a French army is in the field — 
300,000 strong—an army which has 
already proved its fighting qualities in 
Africa, Sicily, and Corsica. There is 
also a sizable French fleet. And finally, 
there is a central governing body, the 
French Committee for National Libera- 
tion. 

Two recent events have focused in- 
ternational attention on this Commit- 
tee. On November 9, General Henri- 
Honoré Giraud retired as its co-presi- 
dent and member while General 
Charles de Gaulle assumed the sole 
presidency of the body. This brought 
to a climax the long feud between two 
contending factions in the French 
Committee. In the double play, Gen- 
eral Giraud was eliminated from the 


De Gaulle Becomes Political 
Chief, Giraud Army Com- 
mander, as French Commit- 
tee Plans for Restoration 


political scene, although retained as 
military commander of the French 
Army, and General de Gaulle emerged 
as the undisputed political leader of 
Fighting France. 


The Lebanon Outbreak 


In the midst of the political reshuf- 
fling in Algiers, trouble broke out in 
Lebanon, a mandated territory under 
French control, on the eastern Medi- 
terranean coast. The French had prom- 
ised independence to the Lebanese 
after the war, but a newly elected 
Chamber of Deputies voted for im- 
mediate and full sovereignty. The rep- 
resentative of the French National 
Committee responded by declaring 
martial law and arresting the Lebanese 
President and Cabinet. Moslem leaders 
reacted violently to this drastic action. 
It\was also protested by the British, 
who feared the prospect of stirring up 
Arab hostility against the United Na- 
tions in the Middle East. 

Lebanon is importarit strategically to 
the Allies because of its ports and the 
terminus of an oil pipeline from Iraq. 
Critics of the French Committee ac- 
cused it of imperialism and of flouting 
the Atlantic Charter. In defense of their 
policy, French spokesmen pointed out 
that the Committee is merely a “trustee” 
of French interests and is not empow- 
ered-to grant sovereignty to any French 
territory without the consent of the 
French people. 


The roots of the present French po- 
litical tangle go back twenty-five years 
to the end of the last war. 

It was a miracle that France came 
out victorious in 1918, There were 
twice as many Germans as there were 
Frenchmen, and France had barely a 
third the industrial resources of her 
powerful neighbor. Only a combination 
of heroism, skill, luck and the assistance 
of her Allies—the United States and 


* Britain — won the war for France. And 


this victory was costly to France in 
wealth—and in the loss of nearly 
1,500,000 lives. 


France Between Two Wars 


French jubilation on Armistice Day 
soon gave way to sober apprehension. 
Marshal Foch had demanded, for the 
sake of future security, the annexation 
of the left bank of the Rhine or the 
creation of a buffer state under French 
control. Britain and America objected. 
Clemenceau then abandoned this claim 
in exchange for an Anglo-American 
agreement to guarantee France’s fron- 
tiers. But the United States failed to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles and, be- 
cause of an escape clause in the agree- 
ment requiring American ratification, 
England followed suit. The United 
States also refused to enter the League 
of Nations. The relations between 
France and Britain went from bad to 
worse. This encouraged Germany not 
to pay reparations, In 1923 President 
Poincaré, in defiance of Britain, invaded 
the Ruhr “to collect.” France obtained 
little from the occupation, and the ten- 
sion with England almost reached a 
breaking point. 

In her disappointment, France re- 
verted to her old form of security — 
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military alliances. She 
Poland, to assure her of a second front 
against Germany. Then she supported 
the little Entente — Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. Still not feel- 
ing safe from German aggression, she 
built a system of fortifications, the 
Maginot Line, extending 125 miles 
along the frontier from Switzerland to 
Belgium, which cost $500,000,000. In 
May, 1935, she signed a pact with Sov- 
iet Russia. Neither side had much love 
for the other, and it never came into 
effect. Four years later the agreement 
was abrogated when Stalin signed his 
pact with Hitler. But by that time 
France and Britain had already be- 
trayed Czechoslovakia at Munich, and 
“security” was a lost cause. 


The Decline of France 


What was the domestic situation in 
France during those years? For the 
most part it was chaotic and that, per- 
haps, was the chief cause for the final 
tragedy of France. A dozen political 
parties haggled and disputed. All par- 
ties seemed to agree that since they 
could not have their own way, no one 
should. Petty personal interests tran- 
scended the interests of the nation. On 
the extreme right and left powerful 
fascist and communist sections exerted 
opposing influences. 

A few outstanding statesmen like 
Edouard Herriot saw the danger signals 
and tried to warn their people, But the 
wealthier classes feared a socialist gov- 


ernment more than they feared Hitler. . 


France’s social legislation was anti- 
quated. Twice the parties of the “Left” 
(except the communists) formed coali- 
tion governments—in 1924 -and in 
1932 — and each time they crashed be- 
cause of financial crises. In June, 1936, 
a “Popular Front” government came in- 
to power with Leon Blum as premier. 
The new government introduced many 
social reforms — a New Deal for France 
—and at the same time stiffened its re- 
sistance to pressure from Nazi Ger- 
many. But during the Spanish civil war 
it failed to aid the Loyalist government 
against Franco’s rebels, supported by 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

Under the government of Premier 
Daladier in 1938 came Munich, Hit- 
ler’s. attack on Poland and finally — 
war. Industrial strife and political dis- 
sension continued. The communists 
sabotaged the war effort. The fascists 
openly aided the enemy. The rest is 
well known. On May 10, 1940, Ger- 
many invaded the Low Countries and 
within a month had overrun northern 
France. The Nazis marched into Paris 
on June 14 and the government, now 
headed by Reynaud, moved to Bor- 
deaux. The cabinet resigned and Mar- 
shal Petain took the helm. He pro- 
ceeded to sue for peace despite the de- 
sire of many leaders to continue re- 


ed a pact with. 


sistance from North Africa. After the 
Armistice, Vichy France, under the 
traitor Laval, became a vassal state of 
Nazi Germany. 

Meanwhile an obscure French gen- 
eral fled to England and in a broadcast 
from London called on his compatriots 
to continue the fight. “France has lost a 
battle,” he proclaimed, “but France has 
not lost the war!” The voice was that of 
General Charles de Gaulle. 

Who is de Gaulle? Born in 1890, he 
fought in the last war, was wounded 
and taken prisoner by the Germans. An 
outstanding military student, he advo- 
cated the organization of motorized ar- 
mored corps, which the French High 
Command rejected and the Germans 
accepted and applied. His book, The 
Army of the Future, published in 1934, 
is regarded as a blueprint of the blitz- 
krieg. 

On June 23, 1940, General de Gaulle 
organized in London a_ Provisional 
French National Committee. Several 
French colonies rallied to its standard 
— New Caledonia, the Chad, the Cam- 
eroons, French Equatorial Africa. Eng- 
land soon recognized de Gaulle as 
leader of all Free Frenchmen. His 
Council received financial backing from 
Britain but was denied full recognition 
as a government in exile. The United 
States continued diplomatic relations 
with the Vichy government until No- 
vember, 1942. 

When 'the Allies invaded North Af- 
rica, Admiral Darlan, a leading Vichy 
“collaborationist,” appeared unexpect- 
edly on the scene. For military expe- 
diency the Allies accepted his dubious 
support. As General Eisenhower has 
since explained it, “I played ball with 
Darlan because it would take ten divi- 
sions to hold my lines of communica- 
tions open if I didn’t.” After Darlan’s 
assassination General Giraud succeeded 
him as High Commissioner for North 
Africa. 

General Henri-Honoré Giraud is an 
old-line military commander with a dis- 
tinguished war record. He was a cap- 
tive of the Germans in the last war and 
again in this war. Both times he made 
dramatic escapes. His wife and chil- 
dren are in a Nazi concentration camp. 
He was whisked out of France by 
American agents to help in the occu- 
pation of North Africa. 


The National Committee Emerges 
On July 3 of this year, the two lead- 


ers were brought together through 
pressure of the Allies, and the French 
Committee for National Liberation was 
created with de Gaulle and Giraud as 
co-presidents. In August, following the 
Quebec conference, the British and 
American governments accorded a lim- 
ited recognition to the Committee as 
the administrative body in “those 


French overseas territories which ac- 


man who headed the army of liberation 
would have a decisive voice in deter- 
mining the government of postwar 
France. 

Last month the French Provisional 
Consultative Assembly convened in Al- 
giers. Eighty-four delegates were pres- 
ent including 40 representatives from 
the underground movements in France. 
The French Committee resented the 
fact that they were not invited to the 
Moscow Conference and served notice 
that France would not consider herself 
bound by any decisions concerning 
Germany in which she had not partici- 
pated. 

Finally, on November 9 General 
Giraud yielded to the de Gaullist pres- 


‘sure and retired from the Committee. 


With him went three of his appointees. 
This consolidated all political power in 
the hands of de Gaulle. Most of the 
18 members of the Committee are his 
ardent supporters. General Giraud was 
assured, however, that his elimination 
from the political scene would not af- 
fect his authority as commander of the 
French Army. - 

Both the generals are stubborn and 
difficult to get along with. Critics of 
de Gaulle accuse him of dictatorial as- 
pirations. He is said to have antago- 
nized both President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill. General Giraud, on the other 
hand, has been charged with refusing 
to disavow all ties With Vichy. This he 
vehemently denies. 

London and Washington have made 
it clear that they will not interfere in 
the internal affairs of the French Com- 
mittee unless it hampers the Allied war 
effort or tries to impose itself on the 
French people without their consent. 
In his speech on November 9 Mr. 
Churchill asserted that “The French 
National Committee are not the owners 
but the trustees of the title deeds of 
France.” 

What about the future of France? 
Everyone agrees that no lasting peace 
is possible in Europe without a strong 
and democratic France. The chief prob- 
lem is to avert civil strife between the 
contending political factions. There is 
hope in the pledge of the Allied pow- 
ers to let the French people themselves 
choose the kind of government they 
want. There is also hope in the plat- 
form recently drafted by the French 
underground: (a) no dictatorship oF 
authoritarian form of government in 
France; (b) no “direction” by any 
power, America, Russian or British, 00 
how the French Republic should be re- 
constituted; (c) the election of a Ne 
tional Constituent Assembly. On these 
principles the glory of France may 
again be restored. 
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Baruch and Postwar Economics 


T IS a familiar story now around 

Washington, how Bernard B. Baruch 
had his office on a bench in little La- 
fayette Park directly across from the 
White House. This informality is no 
longer possible, but I can recall seeing 
him on a number of occasions during 
the past summer, sitting there the best 
part of an afternoon in earnest conver- 
sation with men who obviously came 
there by appointment. 

Mr. Baruch at any time might have 
an office in the White House and 
all its appurtenances. He has not want- 
ed, however, to burden himself with 
the routine of an office post, preferring 
to retain the role of an informal adviser 
to the President and a close associate 
of such White House intimates as 
James F. Byrnes and Harry Hopkins. 


Toward Postwar Planning 


Mr. Baruch’s latest job should prove 
his most important contribution among 
many notable tasks in connection with 
not only this war, but also World War 
I. He has accepted the chairmanship 
of the new war and postwar adjustment 
unit in the Office of War Mobilization. 
This is one of the first official acts of the 
Administration in recognition of the 
fact that the war is in its later stages 
and that we must begin now to plan 
the huge task of demobilization of all 
the nation’s resources that are now com- 
pletely devoted to winning the war. 

There has been some talk in con- 
servative circles that the New Deal 
intends to perpetuate the close economic 
controls brought on by the war. Some 
people have professed to be concerned 
over whether the restrictions we have 
all willingly submitted to in wartime 
will in large measure be indefinitely 
continued under some pretext or other. 
Since Mr. Baruch’s economic views are 
on the conservative side, and he has 
the confidence of the business world, 
his recommendations and the program 
he works out on industrial demobiliza- 
tion should be received with general 
favor. 

At the same time, such out and out 
New Dealers as Harry Hopkins, Vice 
President Wallace, and Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, have the fullest confi- 
dence in Mr. Baruch’s shrewdness and 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


breadth of vision. Mr. Baruch has 
fought against inflation in wartime. He 
is bound to be on guard against the 
menace of a postwar inflation which 
might follow any too early abandon- 
ment of rationing or other controls of 
prices and the movement of goods. 

One main angle to Mr. Baruch’s new 
job will be that of war contract cancel- 
lations. Companies now doing war work 
are already beginning to think in terms 
of the postwar civilian market. It is 
only natural, under our American sys- 
tem of free competition, that these firms 
should be worrying just a little for fear 
some rival might get the jump on the 
market that will open up just as soon 
as the war ends. 

Civilian demands in practically every 
direction will be tremendous. Civilian 
purchasing power will be plentiful. This 
adds up to mean that an equitable 
setup covering rules of demobilization 
within each major industry will be im- 
peratively essential if the country is 
to get back to a peacetime economy 
with a minimum amount of dislocation. 
To see that this happens is Mr. Ba- 
ruch’s main task. 


Baruch’s Record in Two Wars 


In some ways Mr. Baruch is the most 
remarkable American of two genera- 
tions in the fields of business and 
politics. I say two generations because 
President Roosevelt is the second war- 
time President who has relied on him 
for advice and counsel and has found 
that advice invaluable. In World War I 
President Woodrow Wilson relied on 
Mr. Baruch to handle the entire mobili- 
zation of industry. At the peace confer- 
ence which followed the war, Baruch 
was a familiar figure. 

Mr. Baruch has never cared for pub- 
lic office and repeatedly has refused 
high positions. He could have been in 
the Cabinet of every President from 
Wilson to Roosevelt. He has always 
had a keen ability to read the economic 
and political signs and to anticipate 
coming events. He made a huge fortune 
pitting his shrewdness and knowledge 


Press Association, Inc. 
Bernard Baruch enjoys a warm day 
in his “office” in Lafayette Park. 


of economic conditions against other 
men in the stock market and retired 
at middle age from this activity. 

He foresaw the present war and 
made quiet but definite recommenda- 
tions as to how the crisis should be 
met. When his counsel was ignored, he 
was later called in to help meet the 
various crises which he had foretold. 
He has insistently warned against the 
tragic and ghastly danger of inflation 
and he has pointed out the menace of 
commodity shortages. 

No man rates higher than Mr. Ba- 
ruch at the White House today on 
any problem of practical economics. 
At 73 he has all the intellectual power 
and commanding personality which 
marked his younger years. He will play 
a leading part in guiding the country 
away from the reefs of postwar eco- 
nomic distress. 

It will very probably be his last 
major public task, but like all the other 
jobs he has done for the welfare of 
the nation, he will do it without any 
fanfare and it will probably happen 
that other men will get the credit. This 
will not bother Bernard Baruch now, 
any more than it did in the past. His 
modesty is great. The esteem in which 
he is held by his friends ‘is all the 
reward he needs. 

His philosophy concerning the wat 
and what must follow has been simply 
stated. I can end this article no better 
than to quote it: 

“Win the war. Don’t lose the peace 
again. Don’t lose our democracy in any 
victory. Don’t waste one young life.” 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


JOSIP BROZOVICH—YUGOSLAVIA 


Mysterious Tito, commander of Yugo- 
slavia’s Partisans, is Josip Brozovich, born 
in hills near Zagreb. Now 53, blonde, 
sharp-featured Tito is said to have de- 
serted from the Austro-Hungé@rian army to 
Russia in 1914, and to have fought three 
years in the Russian civil war. He re- 
turned to Croatia in 1923, became a metal 
worker and labor leader. There he was 
jailed by King Alexander as a communist. 
When released he took the name Tito and 
led secret labor groups against Alexander’s 
strict Serbian government. From France 
he ran the “underground railroad” for 
Balkanites who .wanted to fight Franco in 
the Spanish civil war. In Bosnia’s moun- 
tains, he, Kosta Nagy and [Ivan Ribar 
formed the Partisans in the fall of 1941 
to harass Germans continuously and to 
found a postwar people’s government with 
equal rights for Croats, Slovenes and Serbs. 
Partisan ranks include. Serbs, Croats, Slo- 
venes, anti-Axis Czechs, Italians and Hun- 


garians. 
NICOLAI VATUTIN—RUSSIA 


The round-faced, massive peasant who 
struck gloom into the Germans at Kiev is 
General Nikolai Vatutin, captor of Sumy 
and Poltava, and co-captor of Kharkov 
and Kiev. He is a veteran tankman, was a 
private in World War I, came into the 
spotlight in the Russian revolution as a cav- 
alry division commander. His Ukrainian 
soldiers rate him a “driving general.” His 
troops recently freed Russia’s Mother City, 
ancient Kiev, and chased Germans past 
Zhitomir to within a few miles of Poland’s 
Pripet Marshes. 


THOMAS HOLCOMB—U. S. 


Marine commander, chunky, square 
chinned Lieut. General Thomas Holcomb 
is a genial, informal, pipe-smoking vet- 
eran who entered the Corps after high 
school. He led its famed 6th Regiment 
through the worst battles of World War I, 
became a lavishly decorated hero. World 
champion long-distance rifle shot, he made 
the Corps the nation’s best marksmen. 
Holcomb knows Chinese, headed Quantico 
Marine base, and is the highest ranking 
commander in Marine history. He is also a 
yachtsman. 


LORD WOOLTON—BRITAIN 

Lord Woolton is Britain’s most popular 
official outside of Churchill and Eden. Re- 
cently he got a fan letter saying, “I should 
like to marry you because you are good to 
children and feed us well.” That is because 
as Food Minister he not only has kept 
wartime Britain from starving but also has 
made Britishers healthier. Frederick James 
Marquis (now Lord Woolton), is owner- 
manager of a chain of department stores, 
and is a former welfare worker and eco- 
nomics expert. He is white-haired and 
tuddy and looks like a benign family doc- 
tor. He has just been named Britain’s Min- 
ister of Reconstruction. 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


HE job of running the United 

Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration calls for a careful busi- 
nessman, since he will handle billions 
of dollars of commodities. The post also 
calls for an ace social worker, since 
$75,000,000 sick and hungry humans 
must be cared for in Europe alone. Her- 
bert Lehman, newly appointed UNRRA 
head, is that businessman and humani- 
tarian. 


"Silent Dynamite” 


A graduate of Williams College, Leh- 
man got his start in the textile business. 
He became vice president in the invest- 
ment banking firm founded by his 
father, a German revolutionist who 
landed penniless in the U. S. in 1848. 

He said that he studied government 
because he felt it his duty, and still 
does. Lehman is an exemplary govern- 
ment administrator, a pillar of the Dem- 
ocratic party. He helped make Wilson 
president, and during World War I be- 
came a close friend of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt won the governorship of 
New York partly because Lehman ran 
as his lieutenant governor. Although he 
later repeatedly tried to resign as gov- 
ernor of New York, Lehman stayed 
three and a half terms when requested 
to do so by the President. 

Interested in social work since post- 
college days when he taught at New 
York’s Henry Street Settlement, he im- 
proved New York State’s slums, advo- 
cated social security, labor and crime 
legislation. 

A leading philanthropist, white- 
haired, dark-browed, stocky Lehman is 
a determined, serious worker, now 65 
years old. He is gentle and bashful, yet 
his nickname is “Silent Dynamite.” 





French Mediater 


HEN General Georges Catroux 

arrives upon a turbulent scene, 
the effect, say his aides, is like pouring 
oil on troubled waters. Catroux settles 
his lean, six-feet-plus frame into a chair, 
pulls out his pipe, squints his right eye, 
and in a calm, patient voice generally 
soothes the ruffled tempers of disputing 
Frenchmen. It was he who merged 
those two self-willed generals, de Gaulle 
and Giraud, into the French National 
Committee. Right now his prowess as a 
mediator is meeting its greatest test in 
Lebanon (see page 5). 

As the youngest captain in the 
French army, he headed Algerian in- 
fantry in World War I, got four cita- 
tions before he was wounded and im- 
prisoned by the Germans. A co-prisoner 
was de Gaulle, with whom Catroux 
several times vainly tried to escape. 
Later Catroux served as military attaché 
in Constantinople, fought the Druse in 
Syria under Weygand. As Lyautey’s in- 
telligence chief in the Riff wars, 
Catroux fought beside Giraud, proved 
himself a soldier-diplomat by subduing 
Moroccan rebel tribes by negotiation. 


in the News 


Courtesy, Free French Delegation 


GEORGES CATROUX 


Retired before World War II because 
he disagreed with old-style generals, 
he was sent to Indo-China in 1939 as 
acting Governor General. Refusing to 
surrender to Japan, Catroux escaped to 
London and humbly signed up to fight 
under de Gaulle, his inferior in rank. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Russia. Victory gun salvos in Moscow 
heralded a great double-victory: Rechitsa, 
shield to the White Russian fortress of 
Gomel was smashed and Korosten, hub of 
the Leningrad-Odessa-Kiev-Warsaw rail- 
road, was seized, thus splitting Germans 
in Ukraine from Germans in White Russia. 
North of Pripet Marshes, Reds in a pour- 
ing rain clamped down on Vitebsk. South 
of the marshes, Germans counter-attacked 
successfully around newly-freed Zhitomir. 
Russian government newspapers stated 
Russia will never agree to a federation of 
small European states that aims to “barri- 
cade” Europe from Russia; they also urged 
punishment of Axis satellites Finland Ru- 
mania and Hungary. 

Balkans. Turkey was reported ready to 
fulfill Alliance obligations with Britain. 
Germans recaptured Leros and threatened 
Samos in Dodecanese; they seized Pel- 
jesac peninsula in a tank-plane attempt to 
wrest the Adriatic coast from Partisans. 
As Americans bombed Sarajevo, Partisans 
pressed toward important Albanian border 
airfields at Podgorica. Rumanian peasants 
were reported fleeing Bessarabia; and Bul- 
garians were reported evacuating bombed 
Sofia. : 

Italy. Bogged in relentless rains, the 8th 
Army inched ahead above Atessa and the 
5th Army lost a hill near Venafro, while 
German line held fast along Garigliano 
River. Badoglio announced he would resign 
when Rome falls. Sforza’ accused Allies of 
backing King Victor Emmanuel, revealed 
that Badoglio had allowed fascist officials 
to destroy incriminating fascist archives. 

France. The French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation recalled its delegate gen- 
eral, Jean Helleu and ordered the reinstate- 
ment of Lebanon’s president, Bechara el 
Khoury. 

Germany. Through ice-forming weather, 
RAF pounded industrial centers in Nor- 
way, East Prussia, Germany and France. 

Pacific. On Bougainville, Marines drove 
Japs into jungle to.clear beach for plane 
runways, while warships shelled Buka and 
bombers sank 2 Jap cruisers and 2 destroy- 
ers and damaged 11 destroyers at Rabaul. 
In New Guinea bombers seared Jap supply 
dumps at Madang. Against Jap.seaplane 
resistance, U. S. planes plastered Jaluit 
(main Marshalls base) and the phosphate 
center of Tarawa (Gilberts). Marines and 
Army troops landed on Makin and Tarawa. 

China. Japs captured. Linsien, forced 
their way across Li River to penetrate rice 
bow! Hunnan province. 

Food. Anti-subsidy fight raged in Con- 
gress. OPA warned that blocking subsidies 
would raise food prices and the cost of 
living from 3 to 10%. House committee 
investigating federal agencies accused OPA 
of usurping power, of issuing illegal and 
snarled regulations. 

Labor. Ignoring Economic Stabilizer 
Vinson, the Senate Interstate Commerce 
subcommittee approved an 8c-an-hour 
raise demanded by 15 railroad unions. 

Foreign Affairs. Secretary Hull ad- 
dressed Congress, saying Moscow agree- 
ments will help secure peace by replacing 
old alliances and spheres of influence. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO . 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Georges Catroux (  ) Commander, 
U. S. Marines 

( Britain’s Food 
Minister 
Commander of 
Yugoslav 
Partisans 
French 
Mediator in 
Lebanon 
Minnesota 
pioneer 


2. Albert Lea 


8. Lord Frederick 
Woolton 


4. Josip Brozovich 


5. Thomas Holcomb 


ll. FRANCE MARCHES ON TOWARD 

LIBERTY 

Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. General Henri-Honoré Giraud is: 
(a) President of the French Committee 
for National Liberation; (b) Com- 
mander of the French army; (c) Head 
of the underground movement in occu- 
pied France. 

2. The reason given for the French 
Committee’s refusal to grant immediate 
independence to Lebanon is: (a) the 
Committee has no power to grant inde- 
pendence to French territory without 
the consent of the French people; (b) 
there is strong pro-Axis sympathy 
among the Lebanese people; (c) this 
action would not be in line with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

°3. France tried to collect German 
reparations after World War I by: (a) 
requiring payment in gold for German 
purchases of French goods; (b) occupy- 
ing German industrial regions; (c) lend- 
ing Germany money for economic 
recovery. 

4. The Maginot Line extended from: 
(a) Dieppe to Marseilles; (b) English 
Channel to the Mediterranean; (c) 
Switzerland to Belgium. 

5. France accepted a German armis- 
tice in June: (a) 1939; (b) 1940; (c) 
1941. 

6. In 1934, General de Gaulle advo- 
cated: (a) building the Maginot Line; 
(b) unrestricted submarine warfare; 
(c) organizing motorized armored 
corps. 


ill. “ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR 
ALL” 


Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. The annual U. S. expenditure for 
war material is now: (a) $86,000,000,- 
000; (b) $23,000,000,000; (c) $51,- 
000,000,000. 


2. The head of American Relief Ad- 


. ministration after World War I was; 


(a) Woodrow Wilson; (b) Alfred E. 
Smith; (c) Herbert Hoover. 

8. Countries occupied by the Axis 
total: (a) 25; (b) 10; (c) 35. 

4. Director General of UNRRA is: 
(a) Bernard Baruch; (b) Henry Cabot 
Lodge; (c) Herbert H. Lehman. 

5. The part of its national income 
which it is suggested that each unin- 
vaded country contribute to UNRRA 
is: (a) 1%; (b) 3%; (c) 5%. 

6. On this basis the maximum U. S. 
contribution would total: (a) $320,- 
000,000; . (b) $1,500,000,000; (c) 
$2,900,000,000. 


IV. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


Write the correct word in each space: 

1. Adams won the presidential elec- 
tion of 1824, when 
shifted his votes to Adams. 

2. As Secretary of State, Adams had 
encouraged the President to announce 
the ) 

3. The “Gag Rule” restricted debate 
on petitions of Representatives who op- 
Ot ES 

4. In 1845, the “Gag Rule” was 








5. If Adams were alive today he 
would undoubtedly support the Four 
Freedoms, since he was an outstanding 
champion of freedom of 


© READING SIGN POSTS 


WINNING THE PEACE 


Johnsen, Julia E., compiler, World Peace 
Plans. Reference Shelf, Vol. 16, No. 5, 
H. W. Wilson Co. 

Millspaugh, Arthur C. Peace Plans and 
American Choices. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 

Stewart, Maxwell S., Building for Peace 


‘ at Home and Abroad. Harper, 1948. 


Three reports of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 
40th St., New York City: I. Preliminary 
Report; II. The Transitional Period; III. 
The United Nations and the Organization 
of Peace. ( 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Lehman, Herbert H., “Relief and Re- 
habilitation,” Foreign Policy Report, Vol. 
XIX, No. 9. 

“Relief for Europe,” National Planning 
Association Pamphlet, No. 17. 

Motherwell, Hiram, “Rebuilding Europe 
—after Victory,” Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No. 81. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Foo Ping-sheung (f60 bing shdong). 
Nicolai Vatutin (né ké li va tdo tin). 
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This Town Is Ready 


By Clarence Woodbury 


Postwar Guinea Pig 


Ww" the war approaching a cli- 

max and war industry begin- 
ning to look toward the future (see 
“Inside Washington”), American 
communities are wondering where 
they fit in. The name of Albert Lea, a 
Minnesota country town of 13,000 
will soon be a household word. For 
Albert Lea has made the most thor- 
ough survey and plan for its post- 


HAVE just visited a town called Al- 

bert Lea, a typical Main Street com- 
munity of 13,000 in the rolling farm 
land of southern Minnesota. What I 
found there is promising news to mil- 
lions of servicemen here and overseas 
and: to civilians, too, who fear wide- 
spread unemployment and hard times 
after the war. 

Instead of merely worrying about the 
future, the citizens of Albert Lea have 
made a scientific appraisal of it. Work- 
ing together in traditional American 
style, they have discovered just how 
many jobs will be available when their 
servicemen come home and their in- 
dustries turn from wartime to peace- 
time production. They have learned 
how much trade the, community can 
count on, and accordingly how much 
expansion of employment in each of the 
various industries can be expected. 
More important, they have worked out 
a plan for other communities to follow. 


No Cure-all, But — 


Community action alone cannot, of 
course, solve the whole intricate prob- 
lem of postwar readjustment. Like a 
table, our economic recovery must be 
built on more than one leg. Heavy in- 
dustry and a vast program of public 
works will provide two legs. But the 
efforts which every community makes 
to help itself will be of the utmost 
importance, ~ 

The achievement of Albert Lea is the 
more significant because it presents as 
typical a cross-section of America as 
you could find anywhere. That was my 
first impression when I stepped off the 
train. It has a wide main thoroughfare 
known as Broadway, a brick courthouse 
with an iron Civil War soldier in front 
of it, two movie theaters, a daily news- 
paper, rows of stores, restaurants, 


wor prospects of any American 
town. It has a job for every return- 
ing soldier and plenty left over. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States (Washington, D. C.), which is 
planning scientifically for industrial 
reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion, not only helped the Albert Lea 
citizens conduct their own survey, 
but has published a 55-page report 
on it: A Procedure for Community 
Postwar Planning. 


bowling alleys, beauty shops. It derives 
its income from eleven small industries 
and the rich farming country which 
surrounds it. 

Into this attractive little city there 
came, one day last May, a man with 
an idea. This idea had been born far 
away, at a meeting of the Committee 
for Economic Policy of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington. It was an idea that some repre- 
sentative town might wish to serve as 
a “laboratory city” to determine what 
could be done in community postwar 
planning. 

At the headquarters of Albert Lea’s 
Chamber of Commerce, located in two 
small rooms on the first floor of the 
Hotel Albert, the man—J. Cameron 
Thompson — laid the idea before a 
group of civic leaders, They liked it, 
and, without loss of time, the town 
swung into action. Feeling that the 
small shoe merchant and hardware 
dealer would be unable to estimate 
their postwar employment needs with- 
out knowing what local industrial pay 


rolls would be, the committeemen first 


of all canvassed the eleven main manu- 
facturing and processing firms. They 
found out how many workers these 
companies would need when they re- 
converted to peacetime production. 
With this information lumped into 
totals, the surveyors then approached 
every other known employer in Albert 
Lea. 

A crisis arose over the consumer sur- 
vey. How on earth could the committee 
find out how much people were going 
to spend after the war and what they 
were going to buy? Ah — why not call 
out the town’s 200 Victory Aides, 
women OCD workers? The very next 
day, the Victory Aides were mobilized 
at the armory and ordered into action. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Internationa! 
OCD interviewers found out just 
what the housewives of Albert 
Lea will buy after the war is over. 


They rang doorbells in every block in 
the city and instructed housewives how 
to fill out confidential forms. 

The Victory Aides, like everyone else 
connected with the survey, asked for 
conservative answers. They warned 
housewives to state not what they 
hoped to buy after the war, but what 
they definitely would buy and how 
they meant to pay for it — through cur- 
rent earnings, credit, savings or the sale 
of War Bonds, 

Meanwhile, questionnaires were 
mailed to farmers throughout Albert 
Lea’s trading area. They were asked 
what crops they planned to raise after 
the war, and what improvements they 
contemplated. Other committeemen sat 
up nights and estimated how many men 
could be employed on public-works 
projects which were under way when 
the war started. 


Information First, Then Action 


As the results of the surveys began 
to pour in, they were tabulated and in- 
terpreted by professional statisticians 
and professors of the University of Min- 
nesota’s School of Business Administra- 
tion. Like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, the 
bits of information were fitted together 
and last month the picture of Albert 
Lea’s postwar future emerged dra- 
matically. 

Albert Lea has discovered that it will 
be much better off when victory comes 
than it had thought. More important, 
it now knows exactly where it stands. 
It knows, for instance that it will do 
$49,660,000 worth of business in the 
first postwar year as against $22,795.- 
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000 in 1940. It knows just how many 
people are going to buy new cars, re- 
frigerators and furniture and how many 
are going to build new homes. It has 
learned many other revealing facts. 
Most important of all, it has discovered 
that 598 new jobs will.be needed when 


its boys come home from the war. 


Good News for Job Hunters 


I made a little survey of my own to 
test the figures. For two days I inter- 
viewed businessmen all up and down 
Albert Lea’s Broadway. I found poten- 
tial postwar jobs rights and left — jobs 
which had not been included in the 
figures given by the surveying com- 
mittees, 

There was George Wolf, for exam- 
ple, the leading furniture dealer. Now 
that he knows 2,154 families are going 
to buy furniture during the first. two 
years after the war, he figures he will 
be able to take on three or four more 
men than he counted on. 

George Hillstrom, who owns an auto- 
mobile agency and garage, told me that 
since the survey has shown him that 


think there will be enough of these jobs 
to give everybody employment, but, if 
there aren’t, they still have a couple of 
cards up their sleeve. The canvass of 
farmers has shown that the town could 
use a soybean-processing plant after the 
war. In the realm of public works it 
was found that a $2,000,000 drainage 
canal is needed —a project affording 
many jobs. 

Since learning just how it will stand 
in the peacetime era, Albert Lea’s war- 
time morale has shot up 100 per cent. 
As the news filters out to its 1,102 
fighting men in all parts of the world, 
their spirits are being raised too. Re- 
cently one of the boys came home from 
New Guinea -— Lieutenant William 
Shea, a combat flyer. 

“I wish every soldier in New Guinea 
could know about the Albert Lea Plan,” 
he said. “The boys aren’t scared ‘of the 
Japs, but they are worried about get- 
ting jobs when the show is over.” 

Now other communities all over the 
country are following Albert Lea’s lead. 
Right in Minnesota, the big cities of 
Minneapqlis and Duluth are studying 


International 


On Broadway, the Main Street of Albert Lea, business men 
stop to pass the time of day and mothers wheel their babies. 


2,296 cars are going to be bought in 
the territory, he thinks he'll need a 
couple more mechanics and Salesmen 
than he estimated. 

Ray Hansen, building contractor 
whom I found repairing the bell tower 
of the First Lutheran Church said, gosh, 
if 592 families actually built new 
homes, as was indicated, he might have 
to double his construction crew. 

So I found it everywhere. By merely 
facing the facts, Albert Lea had actually 
discovered hundreds of potential jobs 
it never knew existed. Businessmen 


their little neighbor’s program. Count- 
less other progressive centers from Los 
Angeles to Skaneateles, N. Y., and from 
Great Falls, Mont., to Atlanta, Ga., 
are toiling over this and similar plans. 
Ben B. Lawshe, manager of the Com 
mercial Organization Department of the 
United, States Chamber of Commerce, 
told me that the Albert Lea Plan may 
be used as a model for many of the 
1,450 local: Chambers throughout the 
nation. Just as it stands the plan can 
be copied by almost any community up 
to 30,000 population. With minor re- 
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visions it would be applicable to cities 
of any size. 

Not all cities, of course, will find 
themselves in as fortunate a position 
as Albert Lea when peace comes, And 
the success of any local plan presup- 
poses healthy economic conditions 
throughout the country and, to a great 
extent, throughout the world. Yet, if 
enough towns plan wisely for the future 
they can help to avert disaster. 

Economists estimate that industry 
and agriculture will have to provide 
50,000,000 jobs after the war if we are 
to avoid intolerable unemployment. Big 
business cannot possibly swing the task 
alone. If we are to have maximum em- 
ployment and our free enterprise system 
is to survive, local communities must 
play a large role, too. Ninety per cent 
of the 2,000,0000 employers in America 
employ less than eight persons. 

Many powerful agencies are at work 
to stimulate such action. The Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, organ- 
ized by leading industrialists, is striving 
through its small army of local chair- 
men to arouse cities, towns and even 
neighborhoods to do much the same 
sort of thing that Albert Lea has done. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce has just launched a similar 
program. A handbook called “Com- 
munity Action for Postwar Jobs and 
Profits” has been sent to business lead- 
ers throughout the 48 states. 


it’s Up to Every Citizen 


American Legion Posts, Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs and many other organi- 
zations are joining the movement. The 
“American War Dads,” recently organ- 
ized, is taxing its members with the 
responsibility of seeing to it that their 
towns provide jobs for returning fight- 
ing men. 

After my visit to Albert Lea, I made 
a trip to Washington and called on Jesse 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce. I found 
him enthusiastic about the success of 
the Albert Lea Plan. 

“The government or other agencies 
can drop the seed of an idea,” he said, 
“but it is up to the community, itself 
to see that the need develops into 
something worth while. If the people 
of every town and city would get to- 


~ gether and tackle their own postwar 


problems, it would be the most whole- 
some thing that could possibly happen 
to this country.” 

It is up to all of us. If we are to 
meet the challenge of the period just 
ahead, we must make up our minds to 
help ourselves, soldiers and civilians 
alike. Little Albert Lea has shown one 
way in which we can do this. 


Reprinted from This Week Magazine by 
permission. Copyright 1943 by the United 
Newspapers Magazine Corporation. 
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From “The Four Freedoms ‘(OW1) 


«“% HE true goal we seek,” declared 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
December, 1941, “is above and beyond 
the ugly field of battle. When we re- 
sort to force, as now we must, we are 
determined that this force shall be 
directed toward ultimate good as well 
as against immediate evil. We Ameri- 
cans are not destroyers — we are build- 
ers... . We are going to win the war 
and we are going to win the peace that 
follows... .” 

Statesmen of the United Nations have 
taken their stand with President Roose- 
velt in insisting that “we are going to 
win the war and we're going to win the 
peace. . . .”- This determination was dra- 
matically emphasized in the four-power 
declaration signed at Moscow last 
month by the Foreign Ministers of the 
three greatest powers— Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull of the United States; 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden of 
Great Britain; Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs Vyacheslav Molotov of the Soviet 
Union — and the Chinese Ambassador 
to Russia, Foo Ping-sheung. 


The Four-Power Declaration 


Article 4 of the Joint Four-Power 
Declaration declares that “they recog- 
nize the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general in- 
ternational organization, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of 
all peace-loving states, and open to 
membership by all such states, large and 
small, for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

In a victory speech delivered on the 
eve of the twenty-sixth anniversary of 
the Soviet revolution, Marshal Joseph 
Stalin declared that Russia and her 
Allies must: (1) Free the occupied 
countries; (2) permit the liberated 
countries to decide for themselves the 
form of government they want; (3) 
punish fascist war criminals; (4) es- 
tablish. order in Europe and guard 


“WINNING THE PEACE” 
The Statesmen Speak 


against new aggression by Germany, 
and (5) help rebuild the war-shattered 
nations of Europe. 

The Four-Power Declaration is a 
great victory for the United Nations 
and a heavy blow to the Axis “New 
Order.” Joseph E. Davies, former U. S. 
Ambassador to Russia, pointed out 
earlier that: 

“There can be no postwar adjustment 
and no postwar peace that will be effective 
with Russia outside of it. Like the rest of 
the nations winning the war, Russia is too 
big to be left out. What is more important 
still, is that no great enterprise for peace 
could be justly projected without the 
Soviet Union included as a respected, full 
and trusted partner. They have earned it. 
They deserve it. The world needs it.” 

Discussing the 20-year treaty of mu- 
tual assistance which Britain concluded 
with Russia in June, 1942, Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden said: 

“The signature of this treaty not only 
formulates and emphasizes the closeness of 
the collaboration between our two coun- 
tries during the war; it affords also an 
indispensable basis for European recon- 
struction. . . . The problems of peace, of 
course, are not for Europe alone and I 
hope with sure. confidence that the good 
work our two countries have accomplished 
will be welcomed by the President and the 
people of the United States and will enable 
our three countries to work together in the 
years of peace as now in the hard times of 
war. 

After ‘the Quebec Conference, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill also ex- 
pressed the hope that the military team- 
work between the United States and 
Great Britain would be continued in the 
postwar years. The Churchill-Eden 
statements on the importance of Ameri- 
can aid in the postwar period were 
answered recently by the United States 
Senate. By a vote of 85 to 5 the Senate 
adopted the Connally Resolution pledg- 
ing American participation in a world 
organization to preserve peace. In- 
cluded in this Resolution was Article 4 
of the Joint Four-Power Declaration. 


China and the Future 


The importance of “postwar plan- 
ning” now has been stressed by China’s 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, T.- V. 
Soong. 

“The new world order . . . will never be 
realized until we start it. And we shall 
never be more ready for starting it than 
now. Under the impact of the terror, the 
sacrifices, and the suffering we are under- 
going, we are seeing more clearly than 
ever before, and perhaps more clearly 
than we ever shall again, the crying neces- 


sity of a new world order. If we cannot 
compose our differences now with all that 
we hold dear at stake, what chances are 
there later when exhaustion, mutual recrim- 
ination, and cynicism at the end of the war 
paralyze common action?” 

Similar sentiments are expressed by 
President Eduard Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia, whose nation was sacrificed at 
Munich in 1938 to save the world from 
war. But the “peace” of Munich lasted 
only a few months, and now President 
Benes says: 

“After this war is won, it is not these or 
those frontiers which will prove decisive 
as regards the future peace. What will be 
decisive is the will of nations, as always; 
the consciousness that peace, international 
law and justice must always be defended.” 


From Mexico, our neighbor to the 
South, come the words of Ezequiel Pa- 
dilla, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
strong believer in Pan-Americanism: 

“The new order which will arise from 
this terrible conflagration will not be, of 
course, Hitler’s vandal and sterile ‘new 
order’ but one based on law, more elastic, 
yet stronger. All the states will have to 
collaborate in it by curbing their individual 
ambitions, cutting down their armies and 
building up a system in which war is out- 
lawed, in which differences between nations 
may be settled without the idiot resort to 


force. . . . 


The importance of collaboration by 
all nations is discussed realistically by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, inspir- 
ing leader of China’s six-year fight 
for freedom. Pointing out that “among 
our friends” there has been recently 
some talk of China becoming the lead- 
er of Asia, “as if China wished the 
mantle of an unworthy Japan to fall 
on her shoulders,” he said: 


“China has no desire to replace Western 
imperialism in Asia with an oriental im- 
perialism or isolationism of its own or of 
any one else. We hold that we must ad- 
vance ‘from the narrow idea of exclusive 
alliances and regional blocs, which in the 
end make for bigger and better ‘wars, to 
effective organization of world unity. Un- 
less real world cooperation replaces both 
isolationism and imperialism of whatever 
form in the new inter-dependent world of 
free nations, there will be no lasting secur- 
ity for you or for us. . . . For us, the 
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Atlantic Charter and President Roosevelt's 
proclamation of the Four Freedoms for all 
peopl are cornerstones of our fighting 
faith. . 


Churchill’s “Councils” 


The Four-Power Declaration spoke 
of a “general international organization, 
based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states,” but 
gave us no more information on the 

pe of postwar body to be established. 
Rete the clearest official statement 
on this issue was made by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill in March, 1943: 

“One can imagine that under a world 
institution embodying or representing the 
United Nations, and some day all the na- 
tions, there should come into being a 
Council of Europe and a Council of Asia. 
It is upon the creation of the Council of 
Europe and the settlement of Europe that 
the first practical task will be centered. In 
Europe lie most of the causes which have 
led to two world wars. . . . 

“We must try to make the Council of 
Europe into a really effective League, with 
a high court to adjust disputes and with 
armed forces, national or international or 
both, held ready to enforce these decisions 
and prevent renewed aggression and the 
preparation of future wars. This council 
must eventually embrace the whole of 
Europe, and all the main branches of the 
European family must some day be part- 


ners in it. What is to happen,” he asks, “to 
the large number of small states whose 
rights and interests must be safeguarded? 
It would seem to me that side by side with 
the great powers there should be a number 
of groupings or confederations which 
would express themselves through their 
own chosen representatives, the whole mak- 
ing a council of great states and group of 
states. 

Vice ‘President Henry A. Wallace 
also has suggested that the regional 
principle “may be of considerable value 
in international affairs. . For example,” 
he explained, 

“European countries, while concerned 
with the problems of Pan-America, should 
not have to be preoccupied with them and 
likewise Pan-America, while concerned, 
should not be preoccupied with the prob- 
lems of Europe. Purely regional problems 
ought to be left in regional hands. This 
would leave to any federated world organi- 
zation problems involving broad principles 
and those practical matters which affect 
countries of different regions or which 
affect the whole world. . . .” 


The Peoples’ Peace 


In a widely quoted speech, delivered 
before the Free World Association, 
New York City, May 8, 1942, Vice 
President Wallace dealt with “problems 
involving the broad principles” of what 
he called a “peoples’ peace”: 
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“Those who write the peace must think 
of the whole world. There can be no privi- 
leged peoples. We ourselves in the United 
States are no more a master race than the 
Nazis. . . . If we really believe we are 
fighting for a peoples’ peace, all the rest 
becomes easy. . . . The peace must mean 
a better standard of living for the common 
man, not merely in the United States and 
England, but also in India, Russia, China, 
and Latin America—not merely in the 
United Nations, but also in Germany, Italy, 
and Japan... .” 


Blueprints of the Future 


These statements by United Nations 
leaders give us some indication of “the 
shepe of things to come” in the postwar 
world. The picture is incomplete, but 
it is important because it comes from 
government sources — official represent- 
atives of the United Nations. Now turn 
to the chart on this page, which pre- 
sents a quick summary and comparison 
of various official and unofficial plans 
for postwar organization. Each of these 
plans, as well as other proposals, will be 
discussed in the next seven articles of 
this series, under the section headed: 
“Plans for World Security.” 

Comparison of chart below with the 
pronouncements of government officials 
will serve to prepare you for the more 
detailed analysis which will follow. 


POSTWAR WORLD ORGANIZATION PLANS COMPARED 





STRUCTURE 


POWERS 


ECONOMICS 


ARMAMENTS 





Four-Power 
Declaration 


United Nations first, but 
open to all states large or 
small. 


“For maintenance of 
peace and _ security,” 
based on “sovereign 
equality.” - 


No details; Atlantic 
Charter promises “fullest 
collaboration,” “equal 
access to trade and raw 
materials.” . 


Four powers to act to- 
gether on disarmament 
and regulation of ag- 
gressors. 





Old League 
of Nations 


60 sovereign nations at 

eg ately S. Back- 

regions assigned as 

rl oy to great 
powers. 


(appointed delegates); 
Council of great powers; 
Secretariat of experts. 


Advisory only; unani- 
mous A. Aoi, 4 A 


International Labor Or- 
tion and “Sec- 





disputes submitted to 
World Court. 


tions” to oversee social 
and economic matters. 


Promoted disarmament; 
no powers of enforce- 
ment; recommended eco- 
nomic sanctions to mem- 
ber powers. 








Commission 
to Study Or- 
ganization 
of Peace 


All nations, with United 
Nations exercising con- 
transition 


World federation with 


Nations must renounce 
unlimited sovereignty; 
world body to have es- 
sential minimum powers. 


International machinery 
to regulate communica- 
tion, transport, _ com- 
merce, finance, labor; 
LL.O. as model. 


Adequate police forces 
and worldwide economic 
sanctions to prevent ag- 
gression; control of arm- 
aments. 








Federal 
Union 
(Streit) 


Union to control defense, 
customs, money, com- 
munications, citizenship; 
states retain other pow- 
ers. 


Free trade within Union; 
international currency; 
direct taxation of citizens. 


Union would have own 
forces; raise troops di- 
rectly; eventual disarma- 
ment. 





World Fed- 
eration 
(Culbertson) 


Hoover- 
Gibson 


Stassen 





join; 11 Regional Feder- 
ations based on natural 
grouping. 


President, Trus- 


Courts, chosen by similar 
regional governments 


Administer world police, 


tees, vocational Senate, | treati 








United Nations to assure 
order; “cooling off pe- 
riod” first; international 
control of colonial peo- 


World institution based 
on representative govern- 
ment. 


nications. judicial dis- 


putes. 


Priority rights to raw 
materials, world bank, 
commodity corporation, 
reduced trade barriers 


World Police based on 
“quota force” system 
with Mobile Corps. 
Heavy armaments con- 
trolled by world trust. 








Separate international 
commissions to deal with 
various problems. 


“Economic freedom” for 
trade without govern- 
mental controls; interna- 
tional credits; tariff bar- 
riers reduced 


Demobilization of enemy 
forces; United Nations 
forces reduced to mini- 
mum to keep order. 





Single-house parliament 
elected by formula; ex- 
ecutive council of 7. 


. 


Commissions to control 
airways, airports, sea 
traffic, literacy, and ju- 
dicial code. 


Trade commission to in- 
crease world trade and 
reduce barriers. 


World legion to enforce 
justice and prevent ag- 
gression. 





Pan-Euro- 
pean Feder- 
ation 











Two-house parliament; 
permanertt central bu- 
reau. 








Advisory and by treaties; 


European customs and 





states retain 


ignty. 





tary unions. 


Disarmament and secur- 
ity pacts. 

















WASHINGTON-—The Navy recently revealed the 
story of how one of its airmen risked his life to save a 
$150,000 plane — and perhaps many lives and a large 
part of an airfield — after a live 500-pound bomb had 
broken loose in the plane’s bomb bay at the Jacksonville, 
Florida, air station. 

A student pilot had brought the Grumman Avenger 
torpedo plane in after a training flight one Sunday after- 
noon. Lieutenant Commander Thomas W. McKnight, 
U. S. N. R., the squadron’s operations officer, peered 
through a port in the side of the plane and saw the 
bomb lying on the closed bomb bay doors, its nose close 
to a heavy crossbar. 

The release lever somehow had been pulled when 
the bay doors were closed, and the bomb was ready to 
go off on contact. It contained enough explosive to 
wreck the hangar near which the plane had stopped, 
destroy the other planes there and kill scores of officers 
and men working nearby. The bomb would have 
dropped and exploded had the doors been opened while 
the plane was on the ground. 

Commander McKnight immediately ordered the area 
cleared, climbed into the cockpit of’ the “Avenger and 
cautiously taxied the plane to the take-off surface. 

“He put the brakes on hard, and revved up the 
motor,” the Navy account said. “The vibration might 
set off the bomb, but Commander McKnight had de- 
cided to fly the plane away from the hangar area, and 
he had to be sure the engine would take the airship off 
the ground. He pushed the throttle forward, and the 
plane began her run, every bump threatening to set off 








the bomb. However, the tail came up smoothly, and 

the torpedo bomber lifted gently off the runway. 
“Commander McKnight headed out over the open 

sea to open the bomb bay doors. He could have bailed 


out, letting the plane crash, but refused to concede the 
loss of a valuable plane. 

“He reached for the lever, and the bomb bay doors 
swung open. But the bomb did not drop; one of its fins 
had caught in the door. Commander McKnight could 
not close the doors again. Nor could he land the plane. 

“He almost gave in to an impulse to jump. He opened 
the hood, unhooked his safety belt, and checked his 
parachute straps. 

“Then he hesitated. He still could not bring himself 
to throw away a $150,000 plane. He fastened his belt, 
closed the hood, and pushed the throttle forward. Then 
with a sharp snap, he rocked the plane from right to left. 
The bomb began to move. Its fin stuck for a moment, 
then suddenly slipped free, and the bomb plunged down 
toward the sea. 

“Commander McKnight snapped the wing out of the 
bomb’s path. Seconds passed, then the flash of an explo- 
sion on the water wrote the end to a story of courage 
that did not need a battle front to assert itself.” 


Reprinted by special permission from The New York Herald- 
Tribune. 
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WO vital members of a bomber crew, 

both specialists and expegts, are 
the aerial engineer and the radio op- 
erator. These two are technical ser- 
geants, not commissioned officers, but in 
the bomber crew they have a standing 
out of all proportion to their stripes. 

The radio man is boss of communica- 
tions and the engineer is the boss of 
the engines. As with other members 
of the crew the nation is fortunate in 
having a reservoir of men, mechani- 
cally-minded and with engine experi- 
ence. It is not nearly so great a jump 
from Ford engines to the great power 
plants of the B-24 as it is from no engine 
to Ford engine. Training a man who has 
no experience at all with gasoline en- 
gines would be a long job and one 
which could not turn out experts 
quickly. But we have a wealth of partly 
trained men, garage mechanics who 
know gas engines inside and out, high 
school graduates who have kept the 
—_— running when it should have been 
dea 

Engines are in the souls of our peo- 
ple. The crew chief will go to school 
in the Army, it is true, but he is better 
off if he has some experience with ma- 
chines before he makes his applica- 
tion for school.* Aerial engineers are 
drawn from the ranks of the Army, both 
enlisted and drafted men. Their ques- 
tionnaires will have established whether 
they have some mechanical experience 
and their intelligence tests will indicate 
whether they are of the quality the 
Air Force insists upon. 

Air Force specifications for a crew 
chief are as follows: The nature of his 
duties—he flies with multi-engine 
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THE AERIAL 


ENGINEER 


BY JOHN STEINBECK 


He’s the boss of the bomber’s engines 
—and he knows his job because he’s 


been tinkering with motors for years 


bombers and transport planes and 
makes repairs and adjustments during 
flight; he substitutes for or helps the 
co-pilot in operation of flaps, raising 
and lowering landing gear, and other 
mechanical operations; he serves as 
aerial gunner during attack, supervises 
the ground maintenance of the ship to 
which he is assigned. He has gone to 
Army Air Force school for eighteen 
weeks and his training has included 
basic instructions in materials, care of 
equipment, electrical and shock, fun- 
damental airplane structure, hydraulic 
systems and miscellaneous equipment, 
propellers, instruments, electrical sys- 
tems, engines, fuel and oil systems, en- 
gine operation and tests, airplane in- 

ion and maintenance with both 
single- and multi-engined planes. He 
may be eighteen to forty-four years old. 
If he is married, he must sign a state- 
ment that his dependents have sufficient 
means of support. He must have suc- 
cessfully completed the aircraft mechan 
ics courses and have had expérience in 
the mechanics on a bomber. He must 
have 20,20 vision without glasses and 
no color blindness. His hearing must 
also be 20,20. His height should be 
from 60 inches to 76 inches and his 
weight from 105 pounds to 200 pounds, 
depending on how he is built. Although 
it is not necessary it would be valuable 
if the ‘applicant for an aerial engineer 
has studied airplane mechanics, sheet 
metal, bench metal work, welding, 
woodworking, mechanical drawing, 
blueprint reading, pattern making, math- 
ematics including the -fundamental 
processes, equations and formulae, cir- 
cular and angular measurements, scales, 
laying out geometrical figures and de- 


velopment, science, including the phy- 
sical characteristics of materials used in 
aircraft construction and maintenance, 
and physical training. 

These things are not required, but 
if the applicant has had some of them 
it will be much easier for him to go 
through the Air Force schools. In one 
sense the aerial engineer is the boss and 
the nursemaid of the bomber. His okay 
is necessary before the ship can take 
off, and the ship’s readiness to take off 
is his responsibility. While the pilot 
may know a good deal about the en- 
gine of the aircraft, the aerial engineer 
is the true expert and to him all refer- 
ences are submitted. He knows his ship 
from top to bottom, from propeller to 
tail. He has his own instrument board 
for reading the activities of his engines. 
If an engine should stagger or give 
trouble in flight he is able to make 
some repairs before landing. 

It is the crew chief, the aerial engi- 
neer, who keeps count of the hours on 
his engines, who directs their removal 
and replacement when they have ful- 
filled their time. The crew chief has a 
unique position in the ship, he is the 
recognized authority in his field. He 
has been trained to operate the machine 
gun and he takes his place in the de- 
fense of the ship. These are the things 
a crew chief is supposed to do, but or- 
dinanily he can do much more. It is no 
unusual thing in our Air Force for a 
crew chief to be able to fill any position 
in the ship in an emergency. He has 
been known to pilot, to navigate, and to 
bomb. He is that kind of restless intelli- 
gent man who learns from anything 
he touches. The pilot depends upon 
him greatly, depends upon his judg- 
ment and upon his knowledge. 

In nearly every small town in Amer- 
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ica there is a garage run by a natural 
mechanic. He has usually graduated 
from high school, and even while he 
was in school he has repaired automo- 
biles. Such a one was Abner. In his sec- 
ond year in high school he bought two 
abandoned model T Fords, and using 
the frame of one, engine block of the 
other, two wheels from each, he put 
together a car that would run. But once 
it was running he was not satisfied, he 
tinkered with the carburetor until it ran 
on practically no gasoline. He cut off 
the fenders and soldered a bullet- 
shaped body together. For two years 
he had the car and it was never the same 
two days in a row. And before he was 
through he had a fast, smooth-running 
automobile. Even in high school people 
sent for him to make little repairs on 
their cars. He took a correspondence 
school course in automobile mechanics. 
When he was out of high school he had 
already a group of customers and so 
he opened a little garage in an aban- 
doned blacksmith’s shop, dug his own 
pit and, for that matter, using the re- 
paired blacksmith’s forge, made many 
of his own tools, some of which were 
more efficient than the ones you buy. 

Everyone has known a mechanic like 
Abner, long chin, muscular body, gray 
eyes, straight blond hair. People trusted 
Abner to do anything, he was a wizard 
with an automobile. His bills were rea- 
sonable and fair. When he had little 
work to do he made tools and played 
with an engine and put it together. He 
never had time to be married but 
thought he would some day, if he 
thought of it at all. His hands, cracked 
from gasoline and oil, were curiously 
delicate and his fingers were deft. Boys 
brought their broken bicycles to Abner 
to be welded and once he built in a few 
hours a homemade iron lung for a 
child suffering from infantile paralysis 
—and it worked too. 

When a customer brought a car to 
Abner’s dark garage he usually stayed 
around a while to watch the work, for 
the mechanic personalized his work. 
He talked to motors, questioned them. 
He started the motors and listened 
and he could tell a great deal about 
a motor by listening to it. It is doubt- 
ful whether Abner had much ambition 
for money or position. He studied con- 
stantly, but it wasn’t really study. He 
just wanted to know about mechanical 
things. When Abner enlisted iq, the 
Army, a month after war was declared, 
his little community in California was 
upset. Who would repair bicycles? To 
whom could you take a car and know 
it would get the best treatment? Who 
would make a carrying brace so that 
you could put a canoe on top of a 
sedan? A customer asked Abner why 
he had enlisted. Abner wasn’t much for 
such talk. He said helplessly, “Well, 


JOHN STEINBECK 


A distinguished writer of short 
stories and novels, John Steinbeck is 
now adding to his stature as a war 
correspondent. His dispatches from 
the fighting fronts furnish the Ameri- 
can people with some of the most 
vivid, honest, and powerful writing 
being done on the war. 

Last year Mr. Steinbeck turned his 
attention to military aviation and 
produced a book called Bombs Away: 
the Story of a Bomber Team. In it he 
demonstrated once again how clearly 
he observes, how well he understands 
Americans, and how interestingly he 
can spin a yarn. Bombs Away is an 
accurate and colorful picture of the 
training of a bombing crew. The 
accompanying sketch on “The Aerial 
Engineer” is a chapter from the 
book. 

Mr. Steinbeck was born in Cali- 
fornia and has lived there much of 


his life. He spent four years at Stan- 
ford University studying sciences — 
particularly marine biology. At one 
time he was a New York newspaper 
reporter. His early books were not 
successful and he spent many years 
following one trade after another. 
With the publication of Grapes of 
Wrath in 1939 Mr. Steinbeck’s liter- 
ary fame became secure. 








weve got a war and—you know 
they're putting 2,000-horsepower mo- 
tors in those big bombers? Id like to 
see those engines.” 

He enlisted in the Army and ques- 
tionnaires and tests moved him to the 
Air Force; and hard as the work was 
it is doubtful if Abner ever had a better 
time in his life than at the Army schools. 
Here for the first time he had the finest 
engines in the world to play with. He 
had that certainty in his work which is 
called authority and he was early slated 
to be a crew chief. He had confidence 
in his ability and he gave everyone 


else confidence in him. On the ground ~ 


he got his corporal’s stripes and then 
he began to work on the ships and he 
became a sergeant. 

He was bound to be an aerial engi- 
neer, a crew chief. He was the proper 
kind of man for the job. Given work 
to do in the air it is doubtful whether 
he would be aware of it being off the 
ground. His careful hands and good 
eyes made him an expert gunner. And 
besides all this he commanded instant 
respect as a crew chief must. He wanted 
to know things. He studied navigation 
in his spare time and he copiloted ships 
occasionally. Abner is no ideal figure. 
He is the best possible kind of a crew 
chief, but he is not an uncommon man. 
He is, however, primarily and almost 
uniquely an American kind of a man. 
Nearly every town has its Abner. The 
children know him and the boys with 
their old cars ask his advice. 

In the Air Force, Abner got his wish 
to associate with the best engines in 
the world. They were his babies. He 


had them down and inspected every 
little part. He had heard them when 
they were happy and his ears could 
tell him when they were hurt. The 
pilot of a bomber could rely on him 
completely. If Abner said the engines 
were in good shape, they were all right. 
He was a quiet man. 

It is probable that only one thing 
could outrage him, mistreatment of a 
fine piece of machinery. In his little 
town in California he had been an au- 
thority in his field and in the Air Force 
he was an authority. The men called 
him “Chief” instinctively. The officers 
wondered what lucky bomber crew 
would get him permanently. He had a 
way of caressing an engine lightly with 
his fingers. He had a way of cocking 
his head and rubbing his chin while he 
listened to an engine. But his interest 
in engines had greatly enlarged. He 
knew the whole ship now, the hydrau- 
lic lifts on the landing gear, the little 
cables of the controls, the mechanism 
of the bomb releases. In an emergency 
he could do anything in the ship, fly 
it, bomb from it, lay the machine guns, 
and even navigate. Many a pilot will 
tell you that a good crew chief is the 
greatest man in the air, and from his 
beginning Abner seemed destined to 
become one of the greatest of crew 
chiefs. When his study and his train- 
ing and his practice were done, Abner 
was ready for his permanent post in # 
bomber crew. 

. 

From Bombs Away. Copyright 1942 by 
John Steinbeck. Reprinted by permission of 
The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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MY GRANDFATHER 


was A 


MOUNTAINEER 


BY RAMON J. SENDER 


“A distinguished Spanish novelist paints 
a portrait of an individualist as rugged 
as the mountains among which he lived 


Y GRANDFATHER lived in a vil- other was a “vociferator’"—a man who 


lage of the Spanish Pyrenees. He 
wore the native costume with short 
black knee breeches, a worsted sash, 
a black jacket embroidered in black 
silk, and a strange hat like a bishop's. 
He did not know how to read and he 
had no book learning at all. But he 
had an obsession for the truth. 
Sometimes in talking with people he 
would get the impression that the other 
person was not saying exactly what he 
thought, either because it did not hit 
the mark or because it was not con- 
venient. My grandfather would make 
him repeat over and over as if he had 
not understood him. Then he would 
ask brief questions, looking at him 
gravely, and at last insisting: “Are you 
sure? You are not deceiving yourself?” 
Generally the other went on correcting 
himself until he reached the truth in its 
bones, exact and dry. If my grandfather 
did not get complete satisfaction he 
would stop in disgust, and say that the 


talks more than he thinks—and break off 
relations with him. 

Riches had no meaning for my grand- 
tather if they consisted only of money. 
When some family left the village to 
work in a manufacturing city he would 
reproach them. 

“You will work in the tactories and 
you will earn more than you do here, 
but before two years have passed you 
will be sighing for the birds of our river 
and the shade of our olive trees.” And 
he would conclude with indignation, 
“Fly, fly quickly, lest the mountains fall 
upon you!” 


When he married my grandmother 
there was a great scandal in the vil- 
lage, because his parents had intended 
him for a rich heiress, and he had chosen 
a poor woman. He quarreled with his 
parents and left the house. Although 
he was well off he had to borrow a 
set of tools in order to go into the fields 
on the day after the wedding and work 
like any day laborer. Neither he nor 
his parents would give in. 

“Parents must respect their children,” 
he would say. “Peon or proprietor, it is 
all the same to me so long as I have 
my health.” 

Many years later his parents died and 
he inherited their property. His working 
companions became his servants. They 
all ate in the patio at an enormous table 
over which my grandfather presided. 
When they had eaten, the laborers 


“... sighing for the birds of our river and the shade of our olive trees.” 
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would go to their tasks and my grand- 
mother would bring her husband some 
hidden dish, some special dessert. My 
grandfather would reject it, saying that 
if the men could not have it he did not 
want it either. If my grandmother in- 
sisted he would become irritated and 
grumble, “I don’t have to do anything 
secretly.” 

Once in the small hours of the night 
a stranger came to his house. “I am from 
the neighboring village,” he said. “The 
police are after me.” My grandfather 
told him that he did not wish to know 
details, hid him in the house, and some 
days later gave him money and a horse 
to reach the frontier. “When a man has 
had a misfortune,” he said, “it is not 
necessary to push him into a worse one.” 

My grandfather never carried arms on 
his person, but in his bedroom, carefully 
wrapped in oilcloth and leaning in a 
corner, he had an enormous blunderbuss 
such as the guerrillas used in the cam- 
paign against Napoleon. Each January 
he loaded it through the muzzle by put- 
ting in half a kilo of powder and two or 
three kilos of nails, stones, and bits of 
iron. All this he tamped down with 
wads of stiff paper and put liquid rub- 
ber on top. The blunderbuss would stay 
like this for a year. In the month of 
December, never having found occasion 
to use it, he would call a servant and 
tell him to fire it somewhere out of 
doors, so that the charge should not 
become too old. For this service he 
would give a peseta. Before the servant 
went out he warned him a thousand 
times to be careful of the recoil, but the 
boy would run off without listening, 
showing off his courage. Some moments 
later there would be heard a veritable 
cannon blast which would rattle all the 
windows of: the village. “There goes 
Don Lucas’s blunderbuss,” they said for 
fifty years. When the mozo came back 
with the discharged weapon my grand- 
father again loaded it carefully, left it 
in the corner of his bedroom, and re- 
peated, “It is not enough to be honest 
unless everyone else is also.” 

When my grandmother died no one 
could observe in his expression more 
than a serene dignity. He called the best- 
known doctors. “I know,” he told them, 
“that you have neither the wisdom nor 
the power to cure her, but it pleases me 
to know that I have tried everything.” 
For the same reason he requested, and 
received, the blessings of the Bishop 
and the Pope at the funeral. He was not 
much addicted to the church, although 
he was a believer. Once a year my 
mother begged him to go to confession. 
“I don't think,” he would object, refus- 
ing, “that I am important enough to go 
and bother anyone with my weak- 
nesses.” In other ways he treated 
church with respect. : 


_ When he saw that his grandsons were 
beginning to study he seemed half sur- 
prised and half disgusted. “This is fool- 
ishness,”. he said. When my father 
argued that it was necessary to study 
in order to make one’s way in life, my 
grandfather asked him: “Do you know 
more about life than I do because you 
have read books? Are you otherwise 
more fortunate?” The idea that we 
should complicate the simplicity of our 
thoughts with acquired ideas seemed 
to him a perversity. 

After our family moved to the city 
-over his prolonged protests—he re- 
mained in the village, but now and then 
he would come to the city to pass two 
or three weeks with us. At the table he 
would complain of the fruits, of the 
meat, of the adulterated wine. = 

His native dress created a sensation 
among the bourgeois and the tourists. 
In modern streets, between shop win- 
dows full of luxuries, people turned 
their heads to look at him. One day 
he came home with a camera in his 
hand and called me aside. I thought for 
a moment that he was going to give 
me a present. 


RAMON J. 


SENDER 


Ramon J. Sender was born in 
Spain in 1902. He studied at the 
Institute of Saragossa and the Central 
University of Madrid. Early in his 
youth he began to conspire against 
the monarchy. His republican activi- 
ties led to repeated skirmishes with 
authority. Forced at the age of 
twenty to undergo compulsory mili- 
tary training, Sender was sent to 
Morocco and remained there till 
1925. 

Upon his return to Spain he be- 
came editor of El Sol, a liberal maga- 
zine. Again his republican activities 
brought him trouble and hardship. 
For a time he left Spain and lived in 
other European capitals. He re- 
turned, however, in time to enlist in 
defense of the Republic in the Span- 
ish Civil War. 

In 1937 he came to Mexico as an 
exile and is living there now. His 
novel, Derk Wedding, is a story of 
life in a penal colony off the coast of 
Mexico. It was published recently by 
Doubleday, Doran. 
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“Open this machine,” he ordered, 
“and see what is in it.” 

While I was manipulating it he told 
me that a tourist had taken his picture 
without asking permission, and that he 
—he was then eighty-seven—had said 
what suited the occasion, and had 
taken the camera away. He had hoped 
that his photograph would come out 
already made and was much disap- 
pointed at seeing only a white strip 
without images. Then he thought he 
had been unjust. 

“The owner of this machine is be- 
low in the street. Go. Give it back 
to him.” 

In the street I encountered a correct 
and timid man who was taking himself 
apart with excuses. The incident dis- 
turbed my father, who suggested that 
my grandfather should dress himself 
more fashionably. My grandfather re- 
fused, saying that he was too old to 
wear “fancy dress.” He was quite con- 
vinced that the other people were the 
eccentrics. 

In the year 1925—I was twenty-three 
—he called me one day, took me to his 
room with a certain solemnity and made 
me sit facing him. I saw that it was a 
question of something serious. 

“They tell me that you write for the 
papers. Is it true?” 

My grandfather looked at me suspi- 
ciously. I told him yes. His suspicion 
increased and took on a shade of pre- 
judice, even of preoccupation. Without 
losing his serenity, he asked me: “What 
do you write?” and I told him that | 
wrote what I thought. 

“Do you really write what you think? 
Or what you want to make other people 
think?” 

I had never asked myself that. It was 
a real problem. 

“If you do not write what you think 
you are deceiving people. That is a 
crime. If you really write what you think 
you make people pay attention to you 
uselessly. And that is a folly.” 

I said nothing because I felt that 


. he was right. And it disturbed me. 


“What you are doing,” he said, “is 
not serious. It does not become a well- 
regulated person.” 

He added that in this life one could 
say what one thought only to one or 
two people, a wife or a child, and that 




















SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit 12: “Winning 
the Peace” 


Voices of men who speak for the 
United Nations today give hope that to- 
morrow good will come from the evil of 
war. These men are leaders with diverse 
traditions and problems. They speak 
with varied accents. But in all that they 
say is a deep undertone of earnest as- 
surance that the world of tomorrow 
must and can be a brave new world. 
Their goal is one world, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 
Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What basic principles of inter- 
national organization and foreign policy 
which have been ‘accepted in the past 
are recognized today as stumbling 
blocks to world peace? (b) Why do 
they fail now to meet the needs of an 
interdependent world? (c) Often al- 
truism and self-interest dictate the same 
course of action. Is this true of inter- 
national cooperation? (d) What prob- 
lems demand joint action of many na- 
tions rather than solution by individual 
nations working alone? (e) What price 
must we expect to pay for the benefits 
of international association? (f) What 
knotty problems of organization do 
world planners face? (g) Do you agree 
that the decisions of international 
groups must be backed up by force? 
(h) What basic agreement do-you find 
among the plans summarized on the 
chart? 

Things to Do: 

The words of statesmen can be put 
into effective action in a democracy 
only on condition that they are ac- 
cepted and supported by the people. 
Wilson brought home a plan for world 
organization 25 years ago, but the Sen- 
ate rejected it and the United States 
did not join the League. Ask the stu- 
dents to imagine that each of the men 
quoted in this article is speaking for 
them, Have them consider carefully just 
what he has said. Then ask each stu- 
dent to state what he is ready to ac- 
cept, and on what points he is uncer- 
tain without further study and thought. 
List these as a basis for investigating 
the plans to be presented in this sec- 
tion of Postwar World. 

Students are trying to realize how 
and why nations must work as a fam- 
ily. This is cooperation on a grand scale 
far beyond their experience. You can 
dramatize it for them by helping them 
to see what they gain from and give 


to smaller groups: family, clubs, classes, 
neighborhood, church, city, .state, na- 
tion. Let them draw up “profit and 
loss” accounts for groups to which they 
belong. 


This Town Is Ready 


Freedom from want is one of the 
goals for which our men are fighting. 
They are doing their part on the bat- 
tle front. When the job is done they 
will come home, back into the labor 
market. Here is the story of a town 
doing distinguished service on the home 
front. Albert Lea is seeing to it that 
her men will return to productive jobs. 
Questions for. Discussion: 

(a) How did national and local 
groups work together at Albert Lea? 
(b) What information about the com- 
munity did they collect? (c) What fu- 
ture conditions could they foresee be- 
cause of their findings? (d) How did 
their findings affect employers? (e) 
Why is-Albert Lea’s experiment tre- 
mendously significant? (f) What are 
the shortcomings of state and federal 
relief schemes such as the WPA? (g) 
Why is a relief job a poor substitute 
for a real job? 

Things to Do: 

Engage in some local cooperative 
planning in your own classroom. And 
help spread the news of what Albert 
Lea is doing. Invite a group of busi- 
ness fathers of your students to take 
part in a series of father-student con- 
ferences. For the first meeting ask a 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(December 13-18 Issue) 


For Social Studies Classes 


America Reaches Peak in War 
Production. 

What Is Happening Inside Ger- 
many? 

Pan Americana: Life in Uruguay. 

For English Classes 

A radio play by Norman Cor- 
win, “The Plot to Overthrow 
Christmas.” 

“Dickens’ Christmas Caroi,”“ an 
article by May Lamberton 
Becker. 

A page of pictures from. the 
movie, “Jane Eyre.” 

A short story by Edward O’Brien, 
“The Peddler Came Adriving.” 


For All Classes 


Inside Washington: The Foreign 
Servicer 

Postwar World: 13. A Revised 
League of Nations? 











student group to explain Albert Lea’s 
project and findings. Encourage them 
to discuss it at home, Then ask fathers 
to explain your local business and in- 
dustrial needs. Ask them to suggest in- 
vestigations to be carried on by the 
class. Encourage students to talk with 
local tradespeople and workers. You 
and they can do some adult educating 
on the home front and help your town 
get started on a postwar plan of its 
own. 

Reading: 

“A Procedure for Community Post- 
war Planning, Jobs and Production at 
War's End— Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Charts a Course,” published by Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


“All for One and One for All”’ 


Neighbors help each other when they 
are in a tight spot. It’s good for the 
community. It isn’t charity. It’s what 
one neighbor does for another for the 
good of the community. Everybody is 
the winner. America is being asked to 
chip in on a project of world neigh- 
bors. 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Is the Golden Rule a “shrewd 
kind of statesmanship?” (b) Do we 
owe occupied countries a just debt? (c) 
Can we afford not to pay it? (d) How 
can we help them to help themselves? 
(e) Who are the people who need 
help? (f) How many are believed to be 
in each group? (g) How is it proposed 
that nations share the cost of putting 
them back on their feet economically? 


Something to Do: 

Make a large wall_map of the world. 
Show in color the areas in need of 
relief and rehabilitation funds. In an- 
other color show the nations expected 
to share the cost according to their 
ability to contribute. Trace routes by 
which necessary goods could reach 
areas which lack them. 


France Marches on Toward Liberty 


“France has lost a battle. She has not 
lost the war.” She has been weak and 
foolish, but the spirit of De Gaulle’s 
broadcast in June, 1940, is still in fight- 
ing Frenchmen, Now more than ever, 
their motto is: “Liberté, Egalité, Frater- 
nité.” 





Key to “We Challenge You” 

1. Who’s Who: 5, 3, 4, 1, 2. 

II. France Marches on Toward Victory: 
1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b; 6 

Ill. All for One and One for All: 1-a; 
2-c; 3-c; 4-c; 5-a; 6-b 

IV. John Quincy Adams: 1-Henry Clay; 
2-Monroe Doctrine; 3-slavery; 4-repealed; 
5-speech. 
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Topies for Discussion: 

(a) How did France try to assure 
her people of freedom from fear in the 
years between 1918 and 1939? (b) 
Compare the political party set-up in 
France with our own, (c) What have 
been the attitudes of Russia, Britain, 
and the United States toward the 
French in North Africa, especially the 
Committee for National Liberation? 
(d) Why did Britain protest the dec- 
laration of martial law in Lebanon? 
(e) What definite postwar problems 
do you find illustrated by this discus- 
sion of the French situation? 


Something to Do: 


Quarrels between greedy French 
leaders with selfish interests and of 
doubtful loyalty or open disloyalty con- 
tributed largely to her defeat. French 
politics and political factions are com- 
plicated and difficult to untangle. You 
can make them more understandable by 
spotlighting individuals and incidents. 
Ask individual students to give oral 
character. sketches of leaders such as 
Clemenceau, Poincare, Briand, Herriot, 
Blum, Daladier, Laval, Petain, De 
Gaulle, Giraud. Then dramatize scenes 
showing French leaders in action at 
the Versailles Peace Conference, at 
Munich, debating surrender in 1940, 
political and military control in North 
Africa. 


For English Classes 


APPRECIATION 


The Knot-Hole — Part Il 


For purposes of examination, it will 
probably be better to use both install- 
ments of the story together, so that pu- 
pils may see the whole picture. Mrs. 
Fisher has created a very delicately bal- 
anced narrative, and pupils should be 
led into an understanding of its values. 
Use these questions to stimulate think- 
ing along critical lines. 

1. Of what value is the introduction 
to the story —the part in which the 
author explains how she came to know 
the tale of which she writes? 

2. What mood do you think the au 
thor wishes to create at the start? What 
does she do to advance this mood? 

3. Of what value is it to the author's 
purpose to have the narrative begin in 
darkness? What change does the day- 
light bring to the pace of the story? 

4. How are the necessary facts about 
Bergeron brought in? What is the pur- 
pose of such indirection? 

5. Where has suspense been intro- 
duced into the story? 

6. Approximately half of the story is 
static, yet interest never lags. Can you 
explain why? 

7. How has the author managed to 
make plausible the men’s fascination 


with the view through the knot-hole? 
Under ordinary circumstances such pre- 
occupation would seem overdrawn. 

8. In spite of the squalor of the situ- 
ation, there is dignity in the men. How 
has the author conveyed this idea? 

9. At the end of the story the author 
has left much unsaid; yet the message 
is complete and further explanation 
would be anti-climactic. Explain why. 

10. “The Knot-Hole” is much more 
than just a good adventure story. Show 
how the author has given her story more 
than passing significance. 


My Grandfather Was a Mountaineer 


Mr, Sender’s characte: sketch of his 
grandfather is an interesting example 
of a personal essay based on material 
which is familiar to the author and 
which can still be made of universal 
appeal. In view of a fairly widespread 
lack of understanding of the familiar 
essay, it may be well to spend some 
time examining this one. Use the fol- 
lowing questions. 

1. How has the opening paragraph 
otf the essay set the theme for the entire 
piece? 

2. A number of different characteris- 
tics are here welded together into a uni- 
fied picture of a man. Show how this 
has been done by- transitions, underlin- 
ing (figuratively), and employing mo- 
tifs. 

3. Why has the author chosen to tell 
several anecdotes about his grandfather 
rather than to choose a single one and 
expand it? 

4. Scholastic Awards suggests that 
good familiar essay should possess uni- 
versality, verity, and _ individuality. 
These qualities may be explained more 
fully as follows. Universality refers to 
that quality which makes readers say, 
“Why, I've felt just like that!” Or, “I've 
known someone like that!” Or, “This is 
an experience that I'm familiar with.” 
Verity may be defined as the quality 
of being real or true. Thus, even though 
the treatment may be exaggerated or 
fantastic, the basic, underlying ideas of 
an essay which possesses verity are real 
and true rather than incredible or im- 
possible. Individuality, of course, indi- 
cates the personal touch. It is what 
distinguishes a given work from all 
others of the same sort. Try to apply 
these three qualities «to “My Grand- 
father Was a Mountaineer” in order to 
arrive at some estimate. of its worth. 


DISCUSSION 
Are You Handy with the Pen? 


Have your pupils list for discussion 
all the occasions in everyday life where 
good handwriting may be’advantageous. 
For further discussion let them try’ to 
decide what standards an individual 
ought to set for himself and how he can 
help himself reach those standards. 


WRITING 
Poems to Remember 

When your pupils have read the poem 
by Noel Coward and discussed the first 
point under “Pull Up a Chair” in this 
week's quiz, let each of them write a 
reply to Mr. Coward, either in prose or 
poetry. Ask them to observe courtesy 
and good taste, whether they agree or 
disagree, and have them try to write 
with the skill and clarity which such a 
provocative poem deserves. 


Round Table 


The two essays in this week's “Round 
Table” should start your pupils thinking. 
From there it is only a step to writing. 
Ask them to express tLemselves on either 
of the subjects discussed, and tu do so 
in as polished and lucid a style as they 
can command. When they realize that 
the original essays were written by 
students, they ought to get over the in- 
itial hurdle that trips many — the idea 
that they cannot write because they are 
not professionals. 


INVESTIGATION 
The Aerial Engineer 

Some of our pupils, especially the 
boys, will no doubt be interested in 
reading other chapters from John Stein 
beck’s book, Bombs Atbay! Ask them 
te do so and to report to the class 
briefly their findings. Others interested 
may wish ‘to look further into the sub- 
pect of aerial engineering. They will 
find numerous newspaper and maga- 
zine articles on the subject listed in 


Reader's Guide. 
ORAL EXPRESSION 


There are a number of interesting 
problems raised by the material in the 
English section this week. Let pupils 
work up a round table or open forum 
discussion on the following questions. 

1. Must courage and violence go to- 
gether? (“Knot-Hole”) ~ 

2. How can peace-time and war-time 


- activities be reconciled? (“The Aerial 


Engineer” ) 

3. Is truth ever really respected? 
(“My Grandfather Was a Mountain- 
eer.”) 

4. Are nations held at odds by difter- 
ences between individuals? (“Poems to 
Remember” ) 

5. What responsibilities have high 
school pupils to the men in ‘the armed 
forces? (Round Table”— “For Ourselves 
and Our Posterity”) 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b. 

Il. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

Ill. Check b, ¢, f, g. 

Words to the Wise: 1-g; 2-h; 3-c; 4-a; 
5-b; 6-e; 7-d; 8-f. 
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THIAMINE CONTRIBUTION 


through enrichment of flour and 
white bread to the new standards 


@ As you know, new standards for enriched flour 
and bread have been set by the government. They 


became effective on Oct. 1, 1943. All flour milled on — 


or after this date, and labeled “enriched,” must 
meet these new standards. All white bread must be 
enriched and must contain a minimum of these 
nutrients equivalent to the new standards for en- 
riched flour. 

Higher levels of thiamine, niacin and iron are 
required by the new enrichment standards. The 
addition of riboflavin is also required. 


Minimum Flour Enrichment Standards 

ola” ali am 

- 1.66 2.0 

1.2 

16.0 

13.0 
Nutritionally, these increases im thiamine, niacin 
and iron are large. Amount of riboflavin added is 
substantial. The significance of these increases is 
obvious when you consider: (1) that white flour and 
bread make up a large part of the average diet; (2) 
that some of these nutrients‘have long been inade- 
quate in the diet of many.Americans; (3) that in war 
time, shortages of certain foods are bound to exist. 
Thiamine Contribution Especially Significant. A siz- 
able shortage of thiamine has existed in the average 
American diet. This is generally reeognized by 
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leading nutritionists. Thus the contribution of thia- 
mine through enrichment is of especial significance. 
Note these charts prepared under the direction of 
General Mills Nutrition Department. They show 
that if all family white flour were enriched and if 
all baked goods were made with enriched flour or 
included the equivalent in enrichment ingredients 
added to the doughs, a substantial part of the thia- 
mine inadequacy of the ayerage pre-war American 
diet (first chart) would be eliminated (second chart); 
and that the recommended daily per capita allow- 
ance for thiamine would be fully met if the per 
capita consumption of enriched flour and baked 
goods were increased about 40% (third chart). 
Everyone interested in further nutritional prog- 
ress will agree that another important step forward 
has been taken. 

General Mills began meeting the 
new standards, Oct. 1. In the in- 
terest of better nutrition for the 
American family, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are 
being enriched to the new levels 
of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin 
and iron. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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howing tages of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance 
of thiamine contributed by various 
classes of foods in the average Amer- 
ican pre-war diet; and the percent- 
age not provided. 
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Showing increase in percentage of 


the recommended daily per capita { 


allowance of thiamine contributed if 
all the flour-converted products in 
the average normal (pre-war) dict 
were enriched in line with the new 
enrichment standards. 


The above charts are based on 1.6 mg. of thiamine and 2800 calories (the rec ded daily all 


for th 


Showing that 100% of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance 
of thiamine would be met if per 
capita consumption of enriched flour- 
converted products as defined in 
Chart 2 were increased about 40%. 





and calories on a per capita basis). 
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in Your Shipment... 


220 East 42nd Street 
Senior Scholastic 





There’s An Error 


Although our shipping depart- 
ment and our clerks watch your orders 
like hawks and double check each one 

. now and then an error creeps in. 

Whenever there’s an error in 
your shipment you'll be helping us to 
correct it promptly if you'll send us 
the label or labels from the bundles of 
magazines ‘together with your letter 
indicating the date of the issue. If 
you'll do this we'll be able to trace the 
source of the error quickly, correct it 
and see that the missing copies are 
shipped to you without delay. 

Scholastic Magazines 


New York 17, N. Y¥ 
+ World Week 


+ Junior Scholastic 





CLEAN UP SALE 


of Books Your Students Should Have 


10 BOOKS 
for ONLY $]_ QQ) 


CONGRESS AT WORK 
A graphic story of how 
our laws are made 
and the men who 
make them. Provides 
a gallery seat in Con- 
gress for each of your 
pupils. Published ~ parity 
eral years ago ut * leew = 

still right up to date VAL ULLE a 
except for the listing fj il Tel 
of members of | the < 
76th Congress. 32 r 

pages with many pho- —— 
tographs and easy-to 
understand diagrams. 
history and government 
price was 25c a copy. 


LAND OF LIBERTY 

A richly illustrated regional study of the 
U. S. before the war. Takes your students 
on a tour of U. S. in peacetime. A big book 
with 128 pages—338 illustrations—photo- 
graphs and pictorial maps—attractive paper 
cover. Original price was 50c a copy. 


WATGY YOUR P. Q. (Personality Quotient) 
= =—3 Helpful information 
for young people on 
ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains 
practical guides, arti- 
cles on inferiority 
complex, bullying, in- 
terviews for jobs, 
charm, biographies of 
well known people. 
quizzes and score 
card. 32 pages—many 
amusing illustrations. 
Orig price was 25c. 


Excellent for civics, 
classes. Original 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP te 12-46-43 
A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
Enclosed is $ for the following SCHOL 
ASTIC BOOKSHOP publications at the spe 
cial clearance price of 10 copies for $1.00: 

__.copies CONGRESS AT WORK 

copies LAND OF LIBERTY 

__copies WATCH YOUR P. Q. 
Name 
School 
treet Address 
City 
State 
Please send money order or check with order 











P. O. Zone No. ___ 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Frank Cody: A Realist in Education is 
a unique book. Its author is on the staff of 
the Detroit Public Schools. Its subject is 
Detroit’s Superintendent of Schools, now 
retired after 23 years’ service and the edu- 
cational progress which his vision and 
energy achieved. It is the working biog- 
raphy of a practical idealist attacking 
courageously and effectively problems of 
curricula, school boards, housing, health 
programs, and teacher training. This in- 
side story of a great city school system 
and its head merits the careful study of 
teachers and adrhinistrators. (Macmillan, 
$4.00. ) 

* * & 

Music teachers and supervisors in 
elementary grades will be glad to know 
that New Songs for Schools at War, a sec- 
ond collection of songs written by stu- 
dents about the War Stamp drive, published 
by the Educational Section, War Finance 
Division, Treasury Department, is obtain- 
able from the Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, II. 

; * * ® 

Students and teachers can share in the 
work of the Council Against Intolerance 
in America by buying and using its tol- 
erance and equality seals. Contributions 
should be sent to the Council at 17 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

* *« ~ 

Racial Gang Warfare, by Bradford 
Chambers, an illuminating report based on 
findings of the Young -Citizens’ Committee 
of New York City on Race Relations, can 
be obtained by writing to the Committee 
at 157 E. 57th St. New York, N. Y. 

s ° @€. 8 

“True tales of perilous adventure” is the 
editors’ description of They Tell Their 
Story: 23 Episodes in the Global War, 
edited by William H. Cunningham and 
Ruth M. Stauffer. Here is Winston Church- 
il’s account of the miracle of Dunkirk, 
a Holland high-school pupil’s report on “a 
second front at school,” Wendell Willkie’s 
description of our ally, Russia, the experi- 
ences of a nurse on Bataan, and John 
Steinbeck’s portrait of a bombardier. High 
school students will enjoy this book. It will 
inspire a better understanding of the issues 
of war and peace. ( Harcourt, Brace, $1.20. ) 

as Ss 

Teachers for Our Times is the first of a 
series of final reports of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, to -be published 
early in December. It contains a significant 
study of teachers, their professional equip- 
ment and problems, and teacher-training 
institutions. ($2.00. Discount of 25% on 
advance orders for entire series. ) 

* +. . 

English teachers in junior and senior high 
school will find suggestions for encourag- 
ing sound .War Savings through - projects 
in speech, drama, research, debate, and 
journalism in The Teacher of English and 
the War Savings Program, prepared by. the 


National Council of Teachers of English, 
for the Education Section, War Finance 
Division, U. S. Treasury. Free copies on 


request. 
* 7 * 


The human race, not any single racial 
group, must win World War II. The Races 
of Mankind, by Professor Ruth Benedict 
and Dr. Gene Weltfish of Columbia Uni- 
versity, gives simple, scientific answers to 
many questions about race and summarizes 
efforts being made in this country to wipe 
out race prejudice and encourage inter- 
group cooperation. (Public Affairs Pamph- 
let, 10c.) 

* * * 

What is life like in the little known 
parts of the world where American soldiers 
are fighting? Younger brothers and sisters 
can find out from books included in Fol- 
low the Flag, an annotated list of recent 
publications on United Nations, prepared 
by The Council on Books in Wartime. 

* * * 

Soviet Russia in Maps: Its Origins and 
Development, edited by George Goodall, 
shows maps of Russia’s expansion from the 
twelfth century to 1921, her climate, vege- 
tation, mineral and power resources, indus- 
tries and transport facilities, languages, and 
political divisions. ( Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, $1.00.) 

eS Se 

If you are looking for a large, colored 
map of Asia — from Iran to Kamchatka to 
New Guinea—an excellent bargain is 
“The Far East and Adjoining Areas,” with 
insets of the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
and Solomon Islands. This Robert Winslow 
conical projection map, complete with 
raw material symbols, shows mountains, 
marshes, deserts; areas of industry, minerals, 
rubber and rice; motor routes, railways and 
oil pipe lines; main military bases and stra- 
tegic distances. Price 25c. Order through 
the East and West Association, 40 E. 49th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

* * & 

For the many teachers and librarians 
who need help in giving their students a 
practical introduction to the mysteries of 
how to use a library, the ideal tool is now 
at hand. Miss Jennie M. Flexner, head of 
the readers’ advisory service of the New 
York Public Library, who has devoted her 
life to solving the- book problems of all 
kinds of people, has written Making Books 
Work (Simon and Schuster, $2.50). In- 
tended for the general reader, not the 
specialist or scholar, it will be equally use- 
ful to the average high school student 
Several excellent chapters on catalogues 
and their uses give all the essential infor- 
mation needed on the Dewey Decimal and 
other standard classification systems. The 
chapters on reference books are equally 
informing. How to make a bibliography, 
where to find various types of special in- 
formation, how to get the fullest use oul 
of the library in wartime, are among ques 
tions fully answered by this valuable book. 
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PORMS to remember 


LINES TO AN AMERICAN OFFICER 


These lines are dedicated to a man 

1 met in Glasgow, an American. 

He was an Army officer, not old, 

In the late twenties. If the truth were 
told 

A great deal younger than he thought 
he was. 

I] mention this ironically because 

After we’d had a drink ‘or two he said 

Something so naive, so foolish, that I 
fled. 

This was December, nineteen forty-two. 


He said: “We're here to win the war for _ 


you!” 


Now listen — I'm a Britisher. 

I love America and know it well. 

I know its fine tradition, much of its 
land 

From California to Maine. I know the 
grand sweep of the Colorado 

Mountains, the sweet smell of lilac in 
Connecticut; I close my eyes 

And see the glittering pageant of New 
York blazing against the evening sky; 
I walk 

In memory along Park Avenue, over the 
rise 

Before Grand Central Station; then 
Broadway 

Seared’ by the hard, uncompromising 
glare 

Of noon, the crowded sidewalks of 
Times Square 

So disenchanted by the light of day 

With all the sky-signs dark, before the 
night 

Brings back the magic. Or I can wait 

High on a hill above the Golden Gate 

‘To see a ship pass through. I could re- 
cite 

All the States of the Union, or at least 

I think I could. I've seen the autumn 
flame 

Along the upper Hudson. I could re- 
claim 

So many memories. I know the East, 

The West, the Middle West, the North, 
the wide, ‘ 

Flat plains of Iowa; the South in spring, 

The painted streets of Charleston echo- 
ing 

Past elegance. I know with pride 

oe ree of Americans, that clear, 
ind, 

Motiveless hospitality; the warm, 

Always surprising, always beguiling 
charm 

Of being made to feel at home. I find 


And have found, all the times that I've 


Not such a simple issue as before. 

More than our patriotism is concerned 

In this grim chaos. Everything we be- 
lieve, 

Everything we inherit, all our past 

Yesterdays, todays, tomorrows, cast 

Into the holocaust. Do not deceive 

Yourself. This is no opportunity 

For showing off; no moment to behave 

Arrogantly. Remember, all are brave 

Who fight for truth. Our hope is unity. 

Do not destroy this hope with shallow 
words. 

The future of the world is in our hands 

If we remain together. All the lands 

That long for freedom; all the’ starving 
herds 

Of tortured Europe look to us to raise 

Them from their slavery. Don’t under- 
mine 

The values of our conflict with a line, 

An irritating, silly, boastful phrase! 


Remember -—- I’m a Britisher, 

I know my country’s faults. Its rather 
slow 

Superior assumptions; its aloof 

Conviction of its destiny. The proof 

Of its true quality also I know. 

This lies much deeper. When we stood 
alone, 

Besieged for one long, agonizing year, 

The only bulwark in our hemisphere 

Defying tyranny. In this was shown 

The temper of our people. Don’t forget 

That lonely year. It isn’t lease or lend, 

Or armaments, or speeches that defend 

The principles of living. There’s no debt 

Between your land and mine except that 
year. 

All our past errors, all our omissive sins 

Must be wiped out. This war no nation 
wins. 

Remember that when you are over here. 

Also remember that the future peace 

For which we're fighting cannot be 
maintained 

By wasting time contesting who has 
g 

Which victory. When all the battles 


cease, 
Then, if we've learned by mutual en- 


durance, 
By dangers shared, by fighting side by 
side 


To understand each other, then we'll 
forge a pride, 

Not in ourselves, but in our joint 
assurance 

To the whole world; when all the 
carnage ends, 

That men can stil] be free and still be 
friends. 


By Noel Coward 


In the great war picture, In Which 
We Serve, Noel Coward is author, 
composer, actor, director, and pro- 
ducer. It is the true story of the fa- 
mous British ship H.M.S. Kelly, 
commanded by Lord Louis Mount- 
batten. This picture is only one of 
Coward's contributions to the liter- 
ature of the war. The poem printed 
here is now attracting attention. It 
was printed originally in the British 
edition of Stars and Stripes, the 
United States Army newspaper. 

Noel Coward was born in England 
in 1899 and made his first appearance 
on the stage ten years later. His di- 
rector said he “never wanted to see 
that boy again,” but fortunately the 
boy persisted and has long been fa- 
mous as both actor and playwright 
in England and America. 





ARE YOU HANDY WITH THE PEN? 


By Julia W. Wolfe 


Did you hear about the college professor 
who couldn‘t write his own name— well, 
not so that anyone could read it, at least 


i a people read your writing? It 
so, you are to be commended. Life 
moves fast these days, and no one wants 
to spend hours trying to decipher poor 
penmanship. 

Recently there came to the office 
of the president of one of our colleges 
a letter with a signature so poorly 
written that five persons failed to de- 
cipher it. Subsequent information 
proved that the letter was written by 
one of the most prominent men of our 
country. 

Later a business house wrote to the 
same college office inquiring about the 
name of a professor who had written 
them for certain supplies. They had 
been unable to answer because they 
could not decipher his signature. After 
a great deal of bother it was finally 
discovered who the professor was. He 
proved to be one of the leading men of 
science in America. He is a graduate 
of seven universities; yet he is unable to 
write his own name legibly. He might 
just as well sign his name with an X. 

These two instances are not at all 
unusual. Nor is poor writin 
to signatures alone. Whole =< are 
sometimes written in an indecipherable 
scrawl. Reading such letters is in many 
cases like translating from a half-familiar 
foreign language. Furthermore, illegi- 
ble penmanship seems to be almost as 
common a fault among educated persons 
as it is among persons who have had 
very meagre advantages. 

The college office mentioned in this 
article has for some time made special 
but generally unsuccessful efforts to 
discover among the undergraduates 
good penmen to address envelopes and 


do other work that requires a legible 
hand. Poor writing in the address files 
means a stream of returned letters and 
lost names and corrections that are 
often almost impossible to make. 

The problem of student penman- 
ship is not confined to that particular 
college, either. Reports from other 
colleges and universities comment on 
the quality of writing on commencement 
invitations and even in letters pertain- 
ing to important social events. When a 
graduate of one well-known college re- 
cently took a government examination, 
his writing proved to be so bad that the 
examiners were compelled to give him 
an oral examination. 

A study of ‘the penmanship of your 
friends will reveal some interesting 
things. Women are usually neater with 
the pen than are men — perhaps be- 
cause their sense of beauty is often 


higher and their patience greater“ The 


age of a person, his condition of health, 
his tidiness, carefulness, determination, 
nervousness, and various other traits 
of his character are all more or less 
clearly revealed by penmanship. No 
two persons write alike. The letters 
which are written with the greatest 
variety of form are F, S, T, H, I, M, L 
and r, s, t, e, o, a, d, p and n. You will 
be interested in comparing the ways in 
which you and your friends form these 
particular letters. 

No one objects to being a good pen- 
man; but many persons seem to feel 
that, like poets, good penmen are born, 
not made. Thus a great many people 
offer excuses when their penmanship 
is criticized. “Taking notes ruined my 


penmanship,” says one. Another re- 
marks wisely, “Great people are al- 
ways poor writers.” “I never studied it” 
is a familiar excuse. “One of my teach- 
ers gave me one method of penman- 
ship,” a boy complains, “and then an- 
other gave me an entirely different one, 
and the result is that I have neither.” 
Thus generations of slovenly penmen 
go on apologizing for themselves. 

But with a little attention and train- 
ing anyone can become a good pen- 
man. If you wish to make your pen- 
manship more legible, keep in mind 
these rules: (1) make all] the capitals 
twice the height of your small letters; 
(2) avoid all “fancy” and artificial writ- 
ing and approach as nearly as possible 
the simplicity and plainness of the 
printed character; (3) make letters full 
and round; leave as much white space 
as possible within the surrounding black 
outline; (4) close up all letters such 
as g, a, 0, and keep the upright of d 
and ¢ a solid line; (5) form each letter 
ot a word so clearly that when all ad- 
joining letters are covered with the fin- 
gers and this one is looked at alone, it 
can easily be recognized; (6) write 
every word as though you were intend- 
ing that it be read by a foreign person 
or someone who had never seen the 
word before. 

These precautions may seem to be 
overly careful. And indeed at first they 
will slow you down. But constant prac- 
tice ~will make them automatic, and 
speed will follow. The result will be a 
handwriting that anyone can read - @ 
handwriting worthy of your efforts. 
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December 6-11, 1943 


THs gan following article is 

particularly pertinent. ice en- 
closed a newspaper clipping which 
told of the enthusiastic loyalty of the 
American-born Japanese troops in 
Italy. 


Nisei School-Mates 


Sunday afternoon, December 7, 1941, 
our high school Christian Endeavor 
here in Los Angeles was holding an 
officers’ meeting. The business at hand 
was our proposed adoption of the high 
school C, E. in a local Japanese church. 
The consensus of opinion was that these 
Japanese we knew were Christians and 
we meant to treat them as such. 

Today I draw no conclusions about 
this “Japanese problem.” As a resident 
of California I can only see that it is 
a problem. I realize the need for intern- 
ment and believe it was the only pos- 
sible move. I am sixteen and the story 
I wish to tell is not one of the pros and 
cons of Japanese internment. It is simply 
a story of memories of Japanese school- 
mates during the ten years I have spent 
in the public schools of Los Angeles. 

There was Matsuko in Public Speak- 
ing, the two girls with whom we shared 
arrows in the archery class, a boy who 
asked the teacher where he could get 
a physics book to take with him, a girl 
I had known in algebra and geometry 
classes and who was now an A student 
in trigonometry. All of us would miss 
Emiko’s beautiful drawings, the girl 
who headed her class in scholarship, 
the boy whose drumming was the life 
of our band. We remembered him at 
football rallies only a few months be- 
fore, when he played on the roof of 
the gym and in the yard below two 
thousand students cheered madly. 
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Those days were very quiet. No one 
said a word about their leaving, either 
to them or among ourselves. We 
talked as we always had, of school 
and the things that concerned us all. 
Words were inadequate, but a smile, 
silence, and our understanding weren't. 

Since then I have often thought of 
the Japanese friends I had and scenes 
have come to mind which I had for- 
gotten. I remember in grammar school 
on Japanese Doll Day that Ayako 
brought her beautiful doll collection to 
school. I had a dollhouse of which I 
was very proud and I asked Ayako to 
stop in and see it. She looked it over 
with all the interest and admiration 
which her dolls had held for me. Then 
she thanked me and said good-bye. We 
and our Japanese friends were always 
on the best of terms and we entered 
into everything together and with no 
thought of discrimination. Why 
shouldn't we? We liked them. They 
were good playmates, good sports, al- 
ways happy. , 

There was James, the star of our 
Latin and algebra classes in junior high 
school. I think now of a discussion we 
had in the seventh grade. Whatever else 
was said I have forgotten, but his one 
remark stayed in my memory, and now 
I know I shall never forget it. “My 
father told me that I am an American 
and that America is the best place in 
the world to live. He said that whatever 
may happen between Japan and Amer- 
ica, and whatever may. become of him, 
he wants me to remember that I am an 
American and always to be loyal to 
America.” 

It still seems strange to see no Japa- 
nese students at school. We all miss 
them and remember the place they had 
in times that were happier for all of 
us. I draw no conclusions and I make 
no appeals except this: The Japanese 
students we knew contributed a very 
great part to our schools and they were 
true friends to us. In memory of this, I 
would ask other young people, the stu- 
dents of America, to think of those 
Japanese students now in camp with 
that tolerance on which America has 
always prided herself. Tolerance and 
justice for them now are, I believe, our 
best hope of a foundation for that world 





for which we are fighting and building, 
when we may all be friends. 
Bernice Livingston, 16 
John Marshall High School 


los Angeles, California 
Miss Mabel Hermans, Teacher 


Our next contributor also is think- 
ing about. the world which the stu- 
dents of today must help to build. 


“For Ourselves and 
Our Posterity”’ 


The impact of the war on the young 
men in our armed services was brought 
home forcibly to me last night when 
I came across the picture of a young 
marine, alone at his station in the South 
Pagific. Despite the austerity of his fea- 
tures, he did not appear to be over 
seventeen. His whole attitude indicated 
a sense of loneliness and exhaustion. 

I tried to imagine what the thoughts 
of this boy must be. I reflected that, 
but for the accident of a few years in 
birth, he might be trying out for foot- 
ball squad, or dribbling a basketball in 
the school gymnasium, instead of being 
far away in the middle of the ocean, 
caught in the maelstrom of war. He is 
making no plans for a college career; 
his actions are no longer of his own 
volition, but determined by the strategy 
of men thousands of miles away. 

Multiplied by millions, he gave me 
a picture of all our youth in service. 
He must wonder what kind of world 
he will come back to. Can he take up 
where he left off, or will the interven- 
ing years of horror and brutality spoil 
the pleasant life for him? Will he be 
able to continue his education, and 
will there be a good position waiting 
for him at the end of his training? 

I thought then that it is up to high 
school boys and girls of today to make 
a pledge to these gallant fighting men 
that such a tragedy will never happen 
again. We can do this by taking a real 
interest in government and international 
affairs, for we have among us the 
Roosevelts and Churchills of tomorrow, 
when we inherit the postwar world. 

Joanne Braun, 15 
Vincentian Institute 
Albany, N.Y. 
Sister Mary Carmel, Teacher 





SHARPEN 


® QUIZ YOURSELF? 
|. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Now that you have the whole 
story of “The Knot-Hole,” you should 
be able to underline the best complet- 
ing word or phrase in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

1. What Carriére had discovered 
was communicated to the men (a) by 
the guard; (b) by whispering from 
man to man; (c) by radio. 

2. Carriére cried when he looked 
through the knot-hole because (a) he 
realized they were on the Russian 
front; (b) he was unable to see any- 
thing; (c) he saw France. 

8. When all the men had peered 
through the knot-hole, they began to 
sing (a) the French national anthem; 
(b) Mademoiselle from Armentieres; 
(c) God Bless America. 

4. The old man in the field was (a) 
a Nazi spy; (b) trying to learn what 
was in the box-car; (c) a harmless, 
feeble-minded peasant. 


ll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


If you read “The Aerial Engineet” 
carefully, you'll know which of the fol- 
lowing statements are true. Mark them 
T, and mark false statements F. 

1. The aerial engineer is not a com- 
missioned officer. 

2. Experience with motors is of no 
importance in the training of the crew 
chief. 

3. The crew chief is a non-flying 
member of the ground crew. 

4. Repairs on an engine are never 
made during flight. 

5. Abner and the men like him make 
good crew chiefs because they are really 
interested in engines. 


ill. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE 

OF CHARACTER? 

By this time you should be well- 
enough acquainted with Ramon J. Sen- 
der’s grandfather to know which of 
the following attributes describe him. 
Check four. 
a. intellectual 
b. determined 


c. democratic 


d. ruthless 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

1. Noel Coward’s “Lines to an Amer- 
ican Officer” are food for thought. Do 
you agree with him that the statement: 


“We're here to win the war for you” is 
“an irritating, silly, boastful phrase”? 


e. pious 
f. unaffected 
g. honest 
h. tyrannical 


YOUR WITS 


What do you think of his idea that 
arguing who won which victory is a 
waste of time? 

2. This week’s “Round Table” should 
provide you with some “hot” topics for 
discussion. The article “Nisei School- 
mates,” for instance, raises the question 
of how America should treat second- 
generation enemy aliens. Do you agree 
with the writer that our best hope for 
the future is in tolerance now? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


After reading “Legible Penman- 
ship” you will probably be ashamed 
to look at some of your handwriting. 
Here’s a little writing test you can 
give yourself, however. Take a sample 
paragraph of perhaps eight or ten lines 
from any story or article in this week's 
issue. Copy it once just as rapidly as 
you possibly can — as though you were 
rushing to get it onto a waiting plane! 
Time yourself. Then copy it again, tak- 
ing time to observe careful penmanship. 
Again time yourself. Decide whether 
the time you saved making the first 
copy is equal to the time it will take 
you to read it again, once your writing 
gets “cold.” 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 
WORDS TO THE WISE 


Why waste words? Shorten each sen- 
tence by substituting one word from 
the following list for each italicized 
phrase. Words are from “The Kuot- 
Hole.” 


a. incredible 
b. assent 


e. taut 
f. prosaic 
c. raucously g. meditatively 
d. pollarded h. congeal 
1. Grandfather regarded me in a thought- 
tul manner as he recalled his childhood. 
2. The gelatin will get firm more 
quickly in the cold. 


8. The sergeant shouted his commands - 


in a loud, harsh manner. 

4. The sailor’s account of the sinking 
was beyond belief. ' 

5. All members must give expression of 
agreement to any change in the by-laws. 

6. Our nerves were tight and tense as 
we awaited the rescue ship. 

7. The trees along the shore were cut 
back to the trunk to permit dense growth 
of foliage. 

8. To a veteran of the Italian campaign 
a commentator’s account of the battles is 
commonplace and dull. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


spontaneously (spdn td né iis ié). Natu- 
rally; without restraint; voluntarily. 

Pyrenees (pir é néz). Mountain chain 
between Spain and France. ~ 

Nisei (né sa). American-born Japanese. 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


HERE IS YOUR WAR. By Ernie Pyle. 


Before 1941 our favorite foreign cor- 
respondents were- those who told us 
more about their reactions to war than 
about war itself. This changed as soon 
as we were ourselves in the war: what 
we wanted then was good reporting. 
Now that our local boys are fighting on 
all fronts, what we long for is the sort 
of good reporting that goes on in a 
home-town newspaper — stories of local 
boys, giving names, dates and places — 
stories which provide the reader with a 
sense of being there for the moment 
himself. Because Ernie Pyle’s newspaper 
reports do just that, spontaneously and 
with no thought of personal glory, he 
has a place in the affections of America 
shared by no other war correspondent. 
In Here Is Your War these reports are 
preserved; the title tells the truth. 

Here is the war in Tunis, seen from 
the ranks, by one who loves every sol- 
dier. He has written the long letter 
home that soldiers haven’t had time to 
write. 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY. By 
Thornton Wilder. 


Thornton Wilder’s little masterpiece 
has outlasted most of the fat volumes 
which were bestsellers the year of its 
publication. After all this time, its story 
is so well remembered by the general 
public that it can be used in a news- 
paper cartoon. In a recent issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune, “Ding” 
shows a company of Japanese starting 
across a swinging bridge in the jungle, 
while in the thicket below a Yankee 
company is grimly waiting. One of the 
latter says to another, taking careful 
aim, “Did you ever hear about the 
Bridge of San Luis Rey?” 

Yes, the moment of the sudden, un- 
expected fall of a frail bridge is the 
point upon which converge the threads 
of this book’s plot. These threads are 
the lives of the people who, strangers 
to each other, were journeying toward 
that moment and had been for a long 
time past. Here are their lives, and the 
problems over which they were pon- 
dering when the great solution of death 
put an end to speculation. Though they 
had no idea of it, their lives were s° 
nearly complete that a biography could 
be written about each one, all but the 
last sentence. 

Once read, this novel is not forgotten. 
Like Wilder’s later success, the play 
Our Town, it is likely to endure. 
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THE STORY SO FAR, as told by 
the French refugee: 


NEVER knew why, but after hav- 

ing been imprisoned by the Nazis 
when they invaded France, one night 
I was shifted to a box-car on a rail- 
way siding. It was a black night and 
I could see nothing through the 
opening in the top of the car— 
nothing but the guard’s cigaret 
glowing. Soon I became aware that 
the car was full of men. 

One of them, a former high-school 


‘physics teacher named Bergeron, 


seemed their leader. He told me that 
he and his companions had been re- 
moved from the Oflag prison camp 
and believed that they were being 
sent back to France for repatriation. 
Unable to see out of the box-car, 
however, they’ could only guess 
where they were. 

When daylight came I saw the 
wasted faces and bodies of .my com- 
panions. They had been taking daily 
exercises in the tiny space that could 
be cleared, so they might be able to 
step from the box-car as free men on 
their own two feet. These were the 
orders of Bergeron. “Turn and turn 
about” was the rule of sitting, stand- 
ing, lying down, exercising. 

Bergeron had been almost broken 
by the news that his infant daugh- 
ter, whom he had never se~n, had 
died. But when his wife wrote that 
she would be waiting for him with 
their little boy, he took new courage. 
“Never give up,” she seemed to be 
saying. His hope never flagged again. 

Then one day the box-car came to 
a halt. For two days it stood Still. 


Reprinted, by permission, from The Yale 
Review. Copyright, Yale University Press. 
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A Story in Two Parts: Part Il 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


What the French prisoners saw through 
the tiny hole in the wall of the box- 
car gave them courage and strength 


One day one of the men rushed up 
to Bergeron and whispered some- 
thing. Bergeron sprang up and fol- 
lowed him. 


N A rush we were all on our feet. 

There was nothing to be seen differ- 
ent from what there had been there 
from the first. There could be nothing 
different. We knew that. But we were 
like stampeded cattle just the same. The 
break in the dragging monotony of our 
changeless days beat on our strained 
nerves as if a trumpet had shouted, as 
if—we did not know what, only that one 
among us had moved suddenly and 
swiftly as if—incredibly—something had 
happened. 

Crowding, pushing, shoving to see 
what it was, the stronger ones using 
their fists to be ahead of the others, we 
were a mob. Dehumanized. Bergeron 
turned, and held us back with an up- 
raised arm. “Turn and turn about is the 
rule here,” he said sharply, in a phrase 
so thickly encrusted now with associa- 
tions of order that we halted. With a 
cautious glance up at the guard’s legs 
and the rifle butt at the hatchway’s 
edge, he said, “Befcre I take another 
step I will tell the man nearest me what 
Carriére said to me. He will tell the next 
man. And so on. Till we all know. It 
may be nothing, you understand. 
Nothing. If it is anything, we will all 
share it alike. Don’t let the guard sus- 
pect anything.” He leaned to whisper in 
the ear of the nearest man, who turned 
to whisper to the next one. 

When it came to me I heard: “Car- 
riére thinks he has found a knot in one 
of the planks of the wall, loose enough 
to work out of its hole. He came to ask 
Bergeron if he thought it safe to do 
this. We might look through it and see 
something. But a guard may be stand- 
ing just outside. It may be a trap. Or the 
sides of the car may be double-planked. 
In that case the hole would not go 
through to the outside.” 

I passed this on to the man back of 


me. We were all on our feet craning 
our necks, even those whose turn it was 
to lie down. We watched Carriére 
stooping, the fingers of one hand pick- 
ing slowly, delicately, at a place on the 
plank siding. After a time he looked 
around at Bergeron, asking a question 
with upraised’ eyebrows. Bergeron as- 
sumed the responsibility, gave a nod of 
assent. Carriére brought his fingers to- 
gether and slowly drew out the knot. 
The sunlight shone through in a long 
beam. The hole was not much bigger 
than a man’s thumb. Seen in that light, 
Carriére’s pale face was chalky. He 
looked at Bergeron for orders. 

Bergeron turned his face to glance up 
at the hatchway. At the end of the car 
where they were, they could not be seen 
by the guard unless he stooped his head 
down through the hole. There was not 
a sound inside the car. Bergeron mo- 
tioned the men to make a screen with 
their standing bodies around Carriére, 
said to him, all but soundlessly, “You 
were the one who found it. The first 
look belongs to you.” 

Carriére stooped and put his eye to 
the hole. The silence in the car was so 
entire that we could hear the guard on 
the roof clear his throat raucously, and 
spit. Our hearts rose at the casual, ugly, 
unselfconscious sound. It could mean 
nothing but that there was no guard 
waiting outside. We gazed tensely at 
the back of Carriére’s bent head. Would 
he never look away? What was he see- 
ing? 

Then he stood up and turned towards 
us. Tears were streaming down his 
cheeks. His mouth worked convulsively. 
He put his bent arm up before his eyes 
and stumbled away to lean against the 
wall, his shoulders shaking. 

“Your turn next, Fayolle,” said Ber- 
geron steadily, motioning to the man 
who stood nearest. 

So all of us looked in turn. I had not 
liked Carriére crying. It made me sick 
to see one of us, who had endured so 
much, in tears. But every man was half- 
blinded by tears when he turned away 
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to let the next one see. I was resolved 
to be calm. 

But when my turn came, what | saw 
—oh! it was France I saw there under 
the gentle French sunshine—a narrow 
green meadow; next to it, on one side, 
a rolling, half-plowed brown field, two 
great work-horses, nodding their heads 
as they stepped strongly forward throw- 
ing their shoulders against the tall col- 
lars; on the other side, a long, straight, 
white road bordered with slim poplar 
trees leading to a gray village in the 
distance, with red roofs and a white 
church tower; on the road a farm cart 
with two high wheels slowly approach- 
ing, the metal trimming on the harness 
winking in the sun; between the rail- 
road tracks and the meadow, a slow- 
moving, dark-green, little brook bor- 
dered with silvery, pollarded willows— 
the earth, the grass, the water, the very 
sky of home: .. . 

Bergeron was the last one to take his 
turn to look at France. We watched his 
tall form stoop, we gazed at the back of 
his head, seeing through it what we 
saw. We stood in a long orderly file be- 
side him, eager for our second look at 
France 


Bercrron stood up and turned 


towards us; his face was white. His lips 
moved. in a rhythm we all knew as we 
knew our own pulses, his hand began to 
beat time. He began to sing in a low 
clear voice—we knew the words—we 
. sang with him in the same hushed voice: 
“Amour sacré de la patrie’—and “Lib- 
erté, Liberté chérie—” 

“Nicht singen!” shouted the as- 
tounded guard, shoving the barrel of 
his gun down the hatchway. 

We gave a convulsive start. We had 
not known we were singing. We were 
like men wakened roughly from a dream 
who for an instant do not know where 
they are. Bergeron had not known what 
he was doing. For an instant, even he 
had forgotten the taut self-control which 
had focussed all our faculties on one 
thing—to do nothing which might risk 
losing our release. .. . 

Carriére, who had been stooping at 
the knot hole to look, stood up now, 
and again whispered into Bergeron’s 
ear. Bergeron whirled, stooped, looked 
out through our tiny window, and con- 
tinued looking. Carriére tiptoed around 
our circle, telling us in a whisper, “I 
was looking out while you were sing- 
ing. An old man sitting in that cart be- 
side the driver stood up and looked this 
way, as if he had caught the sound.” 

We were terribly affected by this. To 
have made ourselves known to a fellow 
countryman, not a prisoner, still living 
on the sacred soil! But Bergeron turned 
back to us, shaking his head. “It couldn’t 
have been,” he said. “We were singing 


too low. Nobody could have heard. 
They were still a long way off. I watched 
closely as the cart jogged by. Neither 
of them io much as turned his head 
this way... .” 

For fhe next dry there was not one 
hour of the twenty-four when one of 
us was not feasting his eyes on the look 
of France. Even at night, someone was 
watching the golden lamps in the vil- 
lage, or the French stars in the French 
sky. The car had now stood still for 
three days. - : 

Small as the hole was, jt was possible, 
by shifting one’s position a little lower, 
higher, to one side or the other, to take 
in perhaps a quarter of what we could 
have seen through a window. The far 
end of the car, where the hole was, and 
where one man after another was per- 
petually stooping to look out, was not 
visible to the guard up at the edge of 
the open hatchway. We always kept a 
cluster of sitting or lounging men di- 
rectly under him. Of course, twice a day 
when the slop food was brought in, the 
gnarled wood-brown knot, preciously 
preserved, was carefully inserted into 
the hole. Since only one could look at 
a time, we shared with the others what- 
ever we had seen. “An old woman push. 
ing a wheelbarrow was going along the 
road when I was looking out. The way 
her black headkerchief was tied made 
me think we are in the Ile de France.” 
Yes, the others who had seen that 
stooped old figure agreed that the ker- 
chief's twist did look like the centre of 
France. “My grandmother tied her ker- 
chief on with that knot at the back.” 

The first morning the watcher at the 
hole whispered, “School children,” and 
stood back to let the fathers among us 
take quick looks at five little boys and 
girls in black aprons, clattering along 
in their wooden-soled galoshes, their 
leather school bags swinging. There was 
something special about the way those 
children stepped, set their feet down on 
the ground—we felt it in our own feet. 
They were our children; we were again 
children -lattering to school along a 
white, straight, poplar-shaded road. 
Thus to possess with our eyes the 
longed-for home scenes swept us be- 
yond what we knew was real. We were 
not prisoners; we were out there, walk- 
ing freely on che French road as the 
early sun sent long rays down through 
the thin mist. 

An hour or so after they had passed, 
something exciting began. An old work- 
ingman, very shabby, his shoulders 
stooped under a faded blue blouse, car- 
rying a long-handled spade, plodded his 
way slowly out from the village along 
the road. When he reached the sagging, 
weather-beaten gate to the meadow just 
across the little stream from the tracks, 
he stopped and pushed it open. How 
many times had each of us in imagina- 
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tion laid his hands on that gate to push 
it open! We touched, handled, smelled, 
felt everything we looked at, as we 
pored over that piece of our home coun- 
try, framed in the knot hole. The man 
at the lookout reported the arrival of 
the old man. Each one of us, as we 
took our turn to look told what he did. 
“He is going into the meadow. He has 
shut the gate behind him. He has 
stopped, as if to get his breath. He has 
his lunch with him in a package. He has 
put his package down on a stone. He is 
going to stay all day. He has begun to 
spade. To turn under the sod.” 

At first, we wondered at anyone, let 
alone an old man, spading away in the 
Open country, in a meadow. That was 
land for plowing, not spading. The 
guards evidently wondered too. Pres- 
ently, one of our watchers at the knot 
hole reported that a green-gray uniform 
went out from the train towards the 
meadow, stood on the side of the little 
stream and shouted something across to 
the old workman. The words were in 
French but in the heavy voice sounded 
as writing looks which is done with a 
coarse pen in thick ink. But as we lis- 
tened ténsely, holding our breaths, we 
heard another voice—purely French, the 
clearly spoken vowels, the resonant con- 
sonants, the rise and fall of the familiar 
speech tune as accurate to our ears as, 
to our eyes, the tracing of fine lines 
made with a drawing-pen. The sound 
of it was music, poetry. It took an in 
stant for us to hear the prosaic words 
it uttered. “Potatoes,” it explained. He 
was preparing a patch of ground to 
plant potatoes. 


Tae watchér of the moment whis- 
pered back to us, “The guard isn’t satis- 
fied. He keeps standing there. He is 
going to order the old man off.” 

But he did not. He stood uncertainly 
tor a while, calling something back to 
—we supposed—another guard on the 


train. There was an exchange of hoarse 


. German. A moment of suspense. Finally, 


so our watcher reported, the guard 
came back, leaving the old man there. 
A long breath of relief went around the 
car. “What is he doing now?” we asked 
the watcher. 

“He has gone back to spading. He 
is shaking out the earth from a sod.” 
We felt, sifting through our own hands 
the soil of our motherland. We smelled 
the fresh healing fragrance of earth 
newly turned over, 

All day we shared what that free 
man did out there under the gray-blue 
sky. Through that hole, which any one 
of us could have closed by putting 
a thumb into it, we flung our hearts, 
our senses, our souls. We stooped with 
him to rest, sitting down on a stone 

(Continued on page 34) 











“THIS AIR AGE SET IS WONDERFUL!” 


“In my opinion, this set of Air Age Picture Charts and Book is 
one of the greatest things I ve ever seen for Junior and Senior High 
School boys and girls who are interested in an aviation future! 
You're mighty lucky to get a set like this for such a low price!” 


ORTH a lot more, this outstanding 


new set of Air Age Picture Charts © 


and Book is yours for the special price of 
only $1.00, postage free! Reason? American 
Airlines is eager to help you increase your 
knowledge of aviation, help you prepare 


for a successful career in air transportation. 

This easy, fascinating way to learn about 
aviation contains 6 big, 3-color picture 
charts which give you important informa- 
tion about The Air Ocean, Meteorology, 
Airplane and Aerodynamics (The Airplane 


Fill in and mail Toda 


and How It Flies), Airline Operations, Air 


, Communications and Air Navigation—plus 


an authoritative 64-page illustrated book 
which vividly explains these subjects. 

This Air Age set will be of tremendous 
help to everyone interested in aviation. 
And, in addition to its educational value, is 
a wonderful set for the home! Just imagine 
how those Picture Charts will dress up the 
walls in your room! To get your set, fill in 
and send the coupon NOW! 


American Airlines, Inc., Dept. S-3, 


100 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


losed is $1.00 (cash or money order — NO STAMPS, 
Boctoeed analy forward a set* of AIR AGE PICTURE 
CHARTS and Book to: 
Nene 
Student or Teacher (indicate which) 


Address_ 
City —_— 


Zone__Stace 


Name of School__$_______—__—_—_—_—_—___ 


based for 25¢ each, plus 10¢ for postage 
Chests 07 eeok for % plus 5¢ for postage and bandling. 
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Blimps Are Good Sub Hunters 


Official J. 8. Navy phote 


U. S. NAVY BLIMP ON LOOKOUT FOR ENEMY SUBS 
AS UNITED NATIONS’ CONVOY CROSSES ATLANTIC. 


What is a blimp? The most 
common answer to that question 
would be: “It is a lighter-than- 
air craft.” But just what is a 
lighter-than-air craft? 

There are two sciences which 
make it possible for aircraftéto 
stay in the air. They are aero- 
dynamics and aerostatics. 

The theory of aerodynamics 
is that air moving over a curved 
surface provides lift. That prin- 
ciple is used by airplanes (heav- 
ier-than-air craft). 

The theory of aerostatics is 
that an object will rise if it 
weighs less than the amount of 
air it displaces. That principle is 
used by the airship, but it is 
not used alone. A blimp, or air- 
ship, carrying men who direct 
its flight, makes use of both of 
these aviation sciences. 

An airplane has a wing, or 
airfoil, which creates the lifting 
power. 

A free balloon (one that is 
not controlled from the ground 
by cables) is a true aerostat, for 
it merely rises in the air and its 
flight cannot be controlled. Yet 
a blimp, which has no wings, 
still makes use of aerodynamics, 
because the whole ship is an 
airfoil! 

The airplane must keep mov- 
ing in order to stay in the air. 
The blimp can remain aloft 
whatever its rate of movement. 





While the blimp moves for- 
ward, pulled by its motors, the 
flow of air over its streamlined 
surface supplies lift and makes 
it possible to control the direc- 
tion of its flight. When an air- 
ship’s motors stop, it does not 
have to glide to earth as an air- 
plane does. Its lighter-than-air 
gas (or helium) with which its 
big bag is filled keeps it up. 

The blimp, like the helicop- 
ter, has several advantages over 
the fixed-wing plane. It can 
stop in the air and hover there. 
This makes it good for sub- 
hunting service. The blimp, 
moving slowly or not at all, can 
spot the shadow of a submarine 
lurking below the surface of 
the water. The blimp can take 
careful aim with its bombs. 

Helicopters can perform in 
this versatile manner, too. But it, 
in its present stage of develop- 
ment, cannot carry enough 
bombs. And it cannot carry 
enough gasoline for the long 
convoy duty. 

Blimps are also being used 
for rescue work at sea, where 
they can easily pick up sur- 
vivors from torpedoed ships, 
both from the water and from 
life boats. 

Much gratitude is due the 
clumsy-looking blimp that is 
patrolling our coastal areas, 
protecting our shipping. 





im PLANE SPEAKING & 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Igor Sikorsky’s helicopter, the 
VS-300, which made its first 
flight on Sept. 14, 1939, has 
been presented to the Edison 
Institute at Dearborn, Mich- 
igan. There it will take its place 
alongside the biplane which 
made the first “loop the loop” in 
1916, a monoplane similar -to 
the one in which Bleriot crossed 
the English Channel, Admiral 
Byrd’s North and South - Pole 
planes, and many other famous 
“firsts.” 

i ee 


The first non-stop flight 
across the United States was 
made after the first non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic. In 
1919, two English fliers, John 
Aleock and A. W. Brown, flew 
from Newfoundland to Ire- 
land. It was four years later 
that Oakley Kelly and John 
Macready flew from Long 
Island to California without 
stopping. 

* * * 


Filene’s, a Boston department 
store, has asked the C.A.B. for 
permission to operate a heli- 
copter route. It would fly shop- 
pers to roof airports, and also 
deliver packages. 


Maybe it’s true: It is re- 
ported from Norway that Nazi 
mountain troops without para- 
chutes have been dropped 
safely from airplanes. The 
idea is to land in a nice snow- 


bank. 
* * 


A laboratory for testing new 
designs is nearing completion in 
Buffalo, N. Y., by the airplane 
division of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. A tunnel able to 
create an artificial wind velocity 
of 700 miles am hour will be 
part Jf the equipment. The lab- 
oratory will include devices for 
making exhaustive altitude 
tests. An altitude chamber will 
accommodate single-place fuse- 
lages and will be able to repro- 
duce actual dive and climb con- 
ditions. 





General Arnold 
Announces B-29 


The Army’s new _ super- 
bomber was officially announced 
on November 4, and its desig- 
nation was pronounced as B-29. 
General Arnold, who made the 
announcement, said: 

“We now have a third super- 
bomber, which is as far ahead 
of the Fortress and the Liber- 
ator as they were out in front 
of pre-war bombers. The B-29 
has evolved in secrecy during 
the past several years. 

“The B-29 was designed by 
Boeing at Seattle. Engineering 
and production information has 
been turned over to other ma- 
jor aircraft manufacturers, who 
also will produce the plane 
through final assembly. 

“This battleship of the air is 
armored heavily with multiple- 
gun power turrets. Its range 
will be greater than the maxi- 
mum effective range of today’s 
longest-range heavy bombers 
and it will carry heavy bomb 
loads. It will be equipped with 
Wright engines and Hamilton- 
Standard propellers. Its per- 
formance cannot be discussed 
until.it has seen combat, which 
may not be for many months 
yet.” 

General Arnold also tells us 
that the B-29’s final test is close 
at hand. Production of the 
Fortress and the Liberator will, 
of course, go on as usual. In 
fact, production of those two 
ships, which will become light 
_ will be increased stead- 
ily. 


WASPS Take On 


‘New Duties 


Since the WAFS became the 
WASPS (Women’s Airforce 
Service Pilots), they have been 
given many duties in addition 
to their original one of ferrying 
planes from factory to field. One 
of the most important of these 
is the towing of targets for the 
practice of anti-aircraft gunners. 

At their barracks in Camp 
Davis, N. C., they wear men’s 
olive drab, study blind fiying, 
attend ground school, and un- 
dertake ferrying and other fly- 
ing missions. 
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* ALL-AMERICANS > 


r TAKES a senior-sized superman to 
make the all-American football team. 
A fellow’s got to run like a fire engine, 
block like a dam or tackle like a ton 
of bricks. Then, maybe the experts will 
pick him. 

Yet, three fellows who didn’t touch a 
ball all season made every all-American 
team this year. Maybe you've heard of 
them — Nile Kinnick, Tommy Harmon 
and Don Scott. 

The story of how they earned their 
1943 all-American honors begins with 
“once upon a time.” The year is 1939. 

Kinnick is the fireball of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. He is a 60-minute iron 
man, a wonderful passer and kicker. 
He makes everybody's all-American 
team — he is picked the “player of the 
year. 

Then there's Harmon, the Gary, 
Indiana, galloping ghost. At Michigan 
he is running wild, scoring touchdown 
after touchdown. 

At Ohio State University, they are 
singing the praises of Don Scott. A 
shifty runner and a brilliant passer and 
punter, he is the leading light of the 
Buckeyes. 

Then comes 1940. Kinnick has gradu- 
ated. But Harmon and Scott are back. 
Scott steers the Buckeyes to a fine sea- 





DID YOU use the coupon _ 
on the Back Cover of the 
the Nov. 29-Dec. 4, 1943 
issue of this magazine 


son and makes the all-American team. 
Harmon’s No. 98 makes history. Tommy 
is hailed as the greatest open-field run- 
ner since Red Grange. He is easily the 
standout player of the season; the No. 
1 pick on every all-American. 

And so the years go by. It is now 
1948. Jupe 2. Ensign Kinnick, a Navy 
flyer, is operating from an aircraft car- 
rier in the Pacific. His engine coughs. 
Stops. The plane noses over. A terrible, 
whining dive into the sea. 

No trace of Kinnick or the plane is 
ever found. 

Five months later, early October. 
Lieutenant Scott, Army Air Force flyer, 
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is on a routine flight over England. 
Something goes wrong. His plane 
crashes. Scett is killed. 

It is now a few weeks later. Lieuten- 
ant Harmon, fighter pilot, is flying with 
the 449th Fighter Squadron in China. 
A telegram from the War Department 
to his parents tells the story: 

“The Secretary of War deeply regrets 
to inform you that Second Lieutenant 
Thomas D. Harmon has been reported 
missing in action over China since 
October 30.” 

So there you have three all-Ameri- 
cans — Nile Kinnick, Tommy Harmon 
and Don Scott. Any arguments? 








Winner of contest that closed Nov. 15, 1943: Michael J. Kane, 1308 E. 72 St., Chicago, DL 


WIN A $25 


nse Gam fame cture 
Foye gh eT ed ie The 


sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 


In case of ties, the full amount of 
award will be , EEE. 
tying parties. tries become 
property of Pepsi-Cola Company. 


IMPORTANT. Address all entries: 
Pepsi-Cola Co., Dept. 95, Long Island 
City 1, N. ¥. All entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight, January 15, 1944. 
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Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Bottled locally by Franchised Bottlers. 








“Those power-operated Fowler flaps give plenty of lift in take-offs.” 


+ yeas was standing by the tele- 
phone, when Penny walked in the 
front door. “Hal Harcum just called 
you,” she announced excitedly. “He can 
leave the air base for the evening and 
he'll be here at eight o’clock to take you 
to the Club Victory cabaret.” 

Penny blinked. “B-but I have a date 
with Nick.” 

“Horrors!” Dodie exclaimed, enjoying 
the situation to the utmost. “What are 
you gonna do?” 

“Gosh, I dunno.” Penny flopped in 
the nearest chair and dropped her books 
on the floor. “When Hal was here for 
dinner, he said he'd like to take me to 
the cabaret, if he could leave the base 
tonight. But I haven’t heard a word 
from him since and when Nick asked 
me — 

“Still, it Hal asked you first —" Dodie 
argued, obviously pulling tor the Army. 

“He didn’t ask me, he just mentioned 
it,” Penny insisted “Anyhow, | can’t 
break the date with Nick now.” 

“Well, you certainly can’t leave Hal 
out in the cold. They won't let him in 
Club Victory, unless he’s the guest of 
a member. And, if you go with both 
of ’em,” Dodie added dramatically, 
“it'll end in a knockdown, dragout 
fight!” 

“Oh, pipe down, Dodie. ['m trying 
to think.” Penny stared at the rug a 
moment, then went to the phone and 
called Nick. “Look, Nick,” she said, 
when he answered, “Hal Harcum, the — 
the son of the State Recreation Com- 
missioner, just phoned and wants to 
go-to the cabaret tonight. I wondered 
if we —” 

“Sure, we'll take him in,” Nick 
replied. “See you about eight?” 


“Better make it eight-thirty. Okay? 
.; . Bye now.” Penny turned from the 
phone with a sigh of relief. “Well, so 
far, so good.” 

Dodie had a devilish gleam in hex 
eyes. “I can just see ‘em now, glaring 
at each othe: all evening like two 
wolves and you, the poor little lamb -” 

“For heaven’s sake, Dodie, stop im- 
agining things!” Penny said with a 
laugh which wasn’t very gay. 

Secretly Penny could imagine some- 
what the same situation, although not 
in Dodie’s dramatic terms. She could 
see herself struggling to keep the con- 
versation on an even kecl. She didn’t 
want to show favoritism because, al- 
though she liked Nick a lot, Hal had 
sparked her interest considerably. The 
best thing, she decided, was for her 
to do most of the talking and on gen- 
eral subjects. . 


Penny was on pins and needles until 
Hal finally arrived at 8:27. She, had 
just finished a hurried explanation of 
her “other date,” when Nick rang the 
doorbell. Penny introduced the two boys 
and the three of them left the house. 

“Good thing the C.O. likes me as a 
chauffeur,” Hal said, pointing to the 
Army car parked at the curb. “I 
brought him in town for the evening.” 

“Oh, you're at the air base then,” 
Nick commented, as they got into the 
car. “I understand it’s pretty stiff train- 
ing out there.” 

“Tll say! If we live through it, they 
oughta call us Commando mechs,” Hal 
laughed and, as they rode along, he 
gave an hilarious description of him- 
self on the obstacle course. 

Nick thoroughly enjoyed Hal’s story 


and Penny decided the evening might 
not be so difficult, after all. The boys 
seemed very friendly. Later, she had 
reason to wonder if their friendliness 
couldn’t be carried too far. 

When they went in Club Victory, 
Penny was rather expecting Nick to 
ask her to dance immediately but, as 
soon as they sat down at a table, he 
turned to Hal and said, “You've just 
gotten some B-24s at the base, haven't 
your” 

“Yep.” Hal leaned torward eagerly. 
“They're really hot stuff, too. Fly rings 
around any other bomber.” 

Nick nodded. “We've been studying 
‘em in aerodynamics. That Davis wing 

“You said it! Just the right amount 
ot camber together with a peak pres- 
sure point in the right position makes 
it ideal. Those power-operated Fowler 
flaps give plenty of lift in take-offs, too.” 

“Uses a tricycle landing gear, doesn't 
it?” Nick asked. 

“Yeah, and Hamilton hydromatic 
three-blade propellers located so the 
pilot can synchronize them easily by 
looking out the flight deck and watch- 
ing the stroboscopic effect on the blades. 
while adjusting the throttles.” 

Penny had not understood a word of 


the conversation, nor could she find a | 


chance to change it. When the floor 
show came on, they were talking about 
“the retractable bottom turret,” and al- 
though she called their attention to the 
show. they continued in whispers. 

During the evening she danced once 
with Nick and once with Hal, but each 
talked exclusively about what a swell 
guy the other was. By the time the 
evening was over, Penny was seething 
inside. When Nick accepted Hal’s offer 
of a ride on home, after leaving Penny 
at her door,’ that was the last straw! 

Penny told Nick a curt “thank you" 
and goodnight at the front door and 
went inside. She was standing in the 
hallway, gritting her teeth, when Do- 
die’s head appeared over the staircase. 
“Who — who won?” Dodie asked. 

“Who won? A darned B-24 won, 
that’s who!” 

Dodie didn’t understand. “Was it ex- 
citing?” 

“Ceiling was absolute zero, Penny 
said shortly, turning off the hall light. 
“I never thought I'd have to compete 
with an Army bomber!” 
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vvTops, don't miss “Worthwhile “So-so 
PRINCESS O’ROURKE. (War- 
ner Bros. Directed by Nor- 
man Krasna. Produced by 
Hal Wallis.) 


THE OLD Cinderella theme, where 
prince meets and weds commoner, is 
dear to the hearts of all who like fairy 
tales (and who doesn’t?). In this film, 
it's the heroine who's of royal blood, 
and the hero who’s just folks. 

The princess (Olivia de Havilland) is 
an exile from the New Order in Europe. 
There’s not much fun in being a prin- 
cess nowadays, so Olivia decides to 
get away from it all. She gets a reserva- 
tion on a transcontinental plane as 
“Mary Williams.” 

Once aboard the plane, Olivia takes 
an overdose of sleeping tablets. It’s just 
pilot Eddie O’Rourke’s (Robert Cum- 
mings) good luck to have to take care 
of the Sleeping Beauty. 

However, Romance almost flies out 
of the window when Eddie learns 
“Mary Williams” is a princess. If he 
marries her, he may lose his Ameri- 
can citizenship. It takes (a) the State 
Department; (b) a Supreme Court jus- 
tice; (c) a black Scottie named Fala; 
(d) the President of the United States, 
to straighten matters out. 


vw 


FLESH AND FANTASY. (Uni- 

“i versal. Directed by Julien 
Duvivier. Produced by 
Charles Boyer.) 


HERE’S AN UNUSUAL and arresting 
picture that will interest anyone who 
has ever sidestepped walking under a 
ladder. The theme of Flesh and Fan- 
tasy is man’s struggle against super- 
stitions that lurk in the dark places of 
the human mind. 

Three distinct episodes are used to 
develop this theme. The first tells of 
a plain girl (Betty Fields) who found 
admiration and love when she wore a 
carnival mask. Once the carnival is over, 
she is afraid to show her true face to 
her admirer (Robert Cummings). 

The second episode deals with a for- 
tune teller who tells a client that he is 
a potential murderer. Thomas Mitchell 
and Edward G. Robinson play fortune 
teller and client. 

The final episode deals with a tight- 
rope walker (Charles Boyer) who 
dreams of the one thing he fears — 
falling. He meets a woman (Barbara 
Stanwyck) who gives him courage to 
face this fear and its consequences. 
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i'm eating the right foods now! 


We are what we eat! There in five words you know why 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a good way to start the day. 
It’s 100% Whole Wheat, gives you all of its energy . . . rich 
in valuable minerals such as iron and phosphorus, and a 
good source of the energy Vitamin B, as nature provides it. 
Yes, get to know the nut-like flavor that millions enjoy! 















































Be sure to get Nabisco Shredded Wheat —the Original. The 
picture of Niagara Falls is on the side of every package! 
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Peaches and 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat 












































































































INSTRUMENT PANEL 











One of the main reasons for the safety 
of modern airplanes is the use of many 
new instruments which guide the plane 
and its pilot. 

You know, of course, where the North 
and South poles are on the map. But 
did you know that a short distance away 
from these geographic poles are two 
magnetic poles, which turn the earth 
into a giant magnet? 

The magnetic compass, the most im- 
portant instrument for flight direction, 
was designed to show where this mag- 
netic north or south is, so that when 
plotting a course, allowances may be 
made for the difference between the 


true north and the magnetic north shown - 


on the compass. 

Because a magnetic compass can be 
depended on only when the plane is in 
straight and level flight, the bank and 
. turn indicator was developed to help 
the pilot. It is really a combination of 
two instruments in one. When the plane 
banks to the right or left, the small glass 
ball will swing in the direction of the 
bank. If the plane banks and turns cor- 
rectly, the small ball will balance in the 
exact center, while the turn indicator 
will point to the right or left. You can 
see that this instrument would be of 
great help to a pilot who is doing any 
blind flying. 

The altimeter shows the pilot how 
low or high he is flying. It consists of 
a small, airtight box, the sides of which 
are held apart by springs. As the pres- 


sure of the outside, air increases with 
the rising of the plane, the sides of the 
hox are gradually compressed; as the 
pressure decreases, the springs push 
the sides apart again. This movement of 
the box controls the hand on the dial. 

The airspeed indicator tells the pilot 
how fast his airplane is moving through 
the air. The fact that the density of the 
air decreases as the altitude increases 
must be considered in measuring air 
speed. Thus, the problem of measuring 
airspeed at different atmospheric pres- 
sures arises. 


Women Test Pilots 
(Cover photo) 

The three young women who appear in 
the cover photograph are believed to be the 
only women in the U. S. who are testing 
military planes. They test Navy Hellcats 
and Avengers. 

Left to right, cover photo shows: Miss 
Elizabeth Hooker, . 27-year-old graduate 
of Smith College; Mrs. Teddy Kenyon, 
former women’s acrobatic champion of the 
U. S.; and Mrs. Barbara Jayne, first woman 
instructor in the Civilian Pilots Training 
Program. 

They do two of the three types of test- 


roughly, of seeing how 


take before it comes apart. 

They may make a many as 
flights a day, or may spend part 
day teaching men test pilots-in- 


much a plane 
eight 


Military Service 


After War Opposed 4(/}}" 


By 527, of Students 


Fifty-two per cent of the high school 
students of the United States are op- 
posed to compulsory military service 
after the war, according to a survey just 
completed by the Institute of Student 
Opinion, conducted by Scholastic Maga- 
zine. 

Boys gave their approval to postwar 
compulsory military service by a close 
margin vote of 47 per cent in favor, 
45 per cent opposed, and 8 per cent 
“no opinion.” 

Girls rejected the proposal by an op- 
positionvote of 59 per cent. Thirty-one 
per cent voted in favor of it; 10 per 
cent “no opinion.” 

The combined boys’ and girls’ vote 
was 52 per cent against; 39 per cent 
for; 9 per cent “no opinion.” 

The Institute of Student Opinion 
has a membership of 1,326 high school 
newspapers. 

The question on the ballots was 
phrased as follows: Are you in favor of 
a year’s compulsory military service by 
17. to 21-year-old boys after the war? 

Of the 79,549 boys and girls who 
voted no or no opinion on the question 
of compulsory service, 82 per cent ap- 
proved voluntary service, 13 per cent 
disapproved, and 5 per cent registered 
no opinion. 

After casting their ballots, students 
were questioned by student reporters 
as to the reasons for their opinions. A 
typical comment of those opposed to 
compulsory service was: “What the 
world needs is more education and less 
drilling.” 

Those m favor of compulsory service 
reasoned: “It is not only good training, 
but if another emergency arises, we will 
be ready.” . . . “High school boys need 
the discipline of military training.” 

The second question of the poll meas- 
ured student opinion on a combination 
military and citizenship training pro- 
gram for both boys and girls. The train- 
ing would be spread over four summer 
vacation periods and would include 
work opportunities in such fields as in- 
dustry, agriculture, public health, and 
community services. Both boy and girl 
percentage votes show the same results. 
Forty-nine per cent voted against, 38 
per cent for, 13 per cent, no opinion. 


(All high school newspapers are el 
igible for membership in the Institute of 
Student Opinion. Membership applica 
tion blanks may be obtained by writing 
the Institute of Student Opinion, Scho 
lastie 220 East 42nd Street, 
New Y. 17, N. ¥.) 
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AR time is no time to waste 

money or materials on Christmas 
gifts that are inappropriate to the per- 
son on the receiving end and, since 
most of your extra dimes and dollars 
are going into War Stamps and Bonds 
these days, your Christmas budget will 
be low. Make up in headwork what you 
lack in pocketbook! Divide. your Christ- 
mas list into family, friends, and those 
to whom you wish to send greeting 
cards; then divide your money into 
three parts accordingly. Try to choose 
a gift that “hits the spot,” no matter 
how little it costs. 

A girl is never obligated to give 
a boy a present and, unless he’s a 
“steady,” a member of the family, or 
a friend of long standing, better stick 
to a Christmas card. For the one-and- 
only, take a tip from the boys in service 
who rate pen and pencil sets as a big 
favorite on their “gifts wanted” list. 
For the man in the family, young or 
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old, the super gift is a matching shirt, 
tie, and handkerchief ensemble. 

Generally speaking, girls like “beauty” 
gifts and, if your selection is a manicure 
set in a nifty bengaline kit which can 
double as an evening’ bag later, SHE 
will remember your thoughtfulness for 
a long time to come. 

Clever girl-to-girl gifts can be 
whipped up in short order, if you're 
handy with the needle, and what girl 
doesn’t go for gadgets? 

Sketched at left are the following 
Christmas gift suggestions: (1) Wear- 
ever Zenith matching pen and pencil set 
with 14 carat gold point pen. Comes in 
maroon, black, green, or blue. (2) Sun- 
flower lapel ornament. McCall pattern 
No. 1077. (3) Dura-Gloss manicure kit 
with nail polish, polish and cuticle re- 
mover, emery board, stick, and cotton in 
a rayon faille case. Black, navy blue, 
or red. (4) Pony lapel gadget. McCall 
pattern No. 1077. (5) Arrow Hearth 
‘Tones Ensemble with matching striped 
shirt, tie, and handkerchief. (6) Twin 
hearts lapel ornament. McCall transfer 
design for felt craft No. 622. (7) Bird 
hat pins to top off a beanie or beret. 
McCall pattern No. 1077. 


Mail Your Christmas Gifts 
Before Dec. 10 

















--.0or how Americans spread the holiday spirit overseas 


Your American fighting man loves his lighter moments... takes his home ways with 
him. Have a “Coke”, he says to stranger or friend, and he spreads the spirit of good 
will. And throughout the world Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,—has 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 























the global 


highssign 


Ie’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That's why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 











The Knot-Hole 
(Continued) 


sucking a-cold pipe meditatively. He 
evidently had no more tobacco than 
we. The stone happened to be so placed 
that when he dropped down on it to 
rest, he faced the railway track. Sev- 
eral times that day we saw his lifted 
glance run along the roofs of the cars 
indifferently, and drop from there to 
the ground, to his work, to his shoes, 
to the grass. He leaned to knot a loose 
shoelace, to finger a clod, and he sat 
up again, looking off towards the hori- 


zon. He yawned, took his dead pipe 
out of his mouth, lifted his faded blouse 
to stuff it into his pocket, took up his 
spade again. 

He did not get on very fast with his 
work, it seemed to some of us who 
knew about farm work. The farmer's 
son, every time it was his turn to look, 
whispered to us, “Listen, fellows, I don’t 
believe he is a workingman. I never 
saw anybody try to spade with that kind 


‘ of a push from his shoulders. You do 


it with your back and legs.” 

At the end of the first day, he had 
only spaded one strip across that nar- 
row field. But he was old. How old? We 





Two good pictures make one bad negative 


F SOMEBODY hadn’t forgotten to wind 

his film, he would have got two good 

But both pictures were exposed on the 
same strip of film. Result: one bad nega- 
tive, two spoiled pictures. 

A double exposure like this is irritat- 
ing because it is so unnecessary. 

It is caused by carelessness or forget- 
fulness. And the best way to avoid it is 
to wind your film immediately after ex- 


posing a picture. Then you will always 
be ready for a new picture. 

Tips for Better Pictures 
Taking good pictures is just a matter of 
following a few simple rules which are 
easily learned. 

You can step up your batting average 
with the aid of a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet entitled “Better Photography 
Made Easy,” available at your dealer's 
or direct from us for only 25¢. Get a copy. 


Agta Ansco 


A division of General Aniline & Film Corporation, Binghamton, New York 
EVERY ROLL GUARANTEED 
“PICTURES THAT SATISFY OR A NEW ROLL FREE” 


Agfa Ansco supplies a greater percentage of 
its film to the Government than does any 
other manufacturer of photographie supplies. 

In fact, about three quarters of all Agfa 
Ansco products go to the armed forces, war 


industries, or other essential users. 

So if you can’t get your favorite Ansco 
film the first time you try ...won’t you 
please be patient ... and try again? 

We're sure you'll understand. 





all made a guess. Sixty, perhaps? Prob- 
ably had served as Territorial in the last 
war. “I've got an uncle sixty-one, looks 
about like that... .” 

The next morning began the fourth 
day since the car had stirred. Bergeron 
had insisted it would do no good to 
question the guards, since they prob- 
ably knew no more than we. But on this 
fourth day he was overborne, and a 
man who spoke a little German was 
delegated to~ask the guards who 
brought in the morning pail of food, 
“Why? Why so long waiting?” 

The guards looked at each other, 
hesitated, said nothing, turned back to 
the door. The older one went out. The 
younger one went after him, stopped, 
said in broken French, “Not know. 
Hear that —” 

The older guard shouted at him an- 
grily. He stepped out and began to 
slide the door shut. Through the crack 
he pronounced one more word, “Laval.” 

We sat frozen. We looked down fix- 
edly at our cups, at the drops of grease 
congealing on the pale brown liquid. 

Bergeron lifted his cup and began 
resolutely to eat. “We have no idea 
what that word means — for us here,” 
he said firmly. “There is no reason to 
—” But he was breathing very fast as 
though he had been running with all 
his might. He swallowed down what 
was in his cup and got up. “If no one 
else wants a turn at our lookout, I'll 
take mine now,” he said. 

He stooped to look. Over his shoulder 
he whispered, “The old man is cer- 
tainly looking at our car. He keeps look- 
ing. He darts his eyes up and down the 
train. Perhaps the guards are all down 
on the ground on the other side playing 
that gambling game.” We looked up 
at the hatchway. Our guard was not 
there. A whisper ran about from mouth 
to mouth, “Make him a signal! Let the 
old man know —” One of us went close 
to Bergeron and whispered this in his 
ear. He looked up at the hatchway, saw 
that it was still empty, nodded to us, 


-| put his thumb through the knot hole, 


and slowly turned it up. Everyone's 
heart began to pound fast and hard. 
Bergeron withdrew his thumb, stooped 
again to look, and gave a great start. 
“The old man is starting to run this 
way,” he reported on a sharply indrawn 
whisper. 

There was an instant in which we 
did not breathe. Then Bergeron let his 
breath out in a gasp and murmured, 
“He has turned back. He evidently saw 
a guard. He has picked up his spade. 
He has gone back to spading.” 

We pulled Bergeron back to whisper 
urgently, utterly at a loss, “What does 
it mean —‘what do you think —?” His 
gaze was darkly inturned in thought. 
“Perhaps he did hear us singing. And 
he must have seen my signal,” he said. 
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And then, shaking his head, “But there 
is nothing he—nothing anyone can 
do. He will be shot if he tries.” 

“Tries what?” 

He lifted his shoulders. “There is 
nothing he could even try.” 

After that, we never took our eyes 
from the old man in the blouse. Late 
that day the watcher at the hole re- 
ported, “He has taken out a white 
handkerchief. He is unfolding it to wipe 
his forehead.” 

“A white handkerchief?” went rapidly 
around among us. “That’s no working- 
man. 

But what — what —-? We could not 
think what. 

We only never took our eyes from 
him. .'es 

Late that afternoon, our guard was 
again not at the hatchway. We had 
for some time heard the thick voices 
talking and laughing together down on 
the side of the train away from the 
road. Then, as sometimes happened, 
the brawling sound of a quarrel broke 
out. One of the players had perhaps 
cheated. We had heard them before 
this shouting angrily at each other. Now 
the noise was louder than usual, more 
voices joining in, as if the guards still 
up on the cars were leaning over the 
side and taking part in the row. 

“Bergeron! Quick!” the man at the 
knot hole called in a loud whisper. Ber- 
geron sprang to the hole. He saw the 
old man in the field racing toward us. 
He had something white in his hand. 
He sprang across the little brook. Look- 
ing fearfully up and down the train, 
he darted to our car. A paper, rolled up, 
was pushed through the knot hole. We 
rushed to see. 

Bergeron unrolled it, and held it up 
to the ten or eleven men near enough 
to see. It was a question in one word, 
“French?” Bergeron scribbled on it, 
“French” and thrust it back. The man 
outside darted a look up and down the 
train, took the paper and wrote fever- 
ishly. The tiny white roll came back 
through the hole. Bergeron held it up. 
On it was written, “Courage, Faith, 
Hope.” : 

The thronging men leaning over Cap- 
tain Bergeron’s shoulder read the words 
at a glance, and motioned him fiercely 
to send an answer. “Tell him —” “Say 
that we —” Their pulses pounded like 
thunder with the answer that must go 
back, to say what must be said. “Tell 
him that we—” There were no words. 

Bergeron was stretched on the rack 
with them, brains and hands paralyzed 
by the longing to speak, by the need 
for haste. The pencil in his hand hung 
suspended over the paper while his 
eyes plunged into those around him, 
tense, strained. 

From somewhere in the car, a voice 
— we never knew whose — perhaps sev- 


eral at once — called hoarsely, “Never 
give up.” 

Bergeron’s hand set the three words 
down all in one rushing line and pushed 
the paper through the hole. 

He saw the old man read it at a 
glance, look up, his face convulsively 
working. He nodded over and over — 
his lips said soundlessly, “Yes, yes, yes, 
yes.” He-thrust the paper in under his 
blouse, and clasped one hand closely on 
it over his heart. With his other arm 
he made a long gesture towards the 
town. He was gone, racing back to the 
field. 

The brawling voices were dying 
down. We heard our own guard climb 
up to the roof of our car. We saw his 
legs and the rifle butt. He hawked and 
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spat. We sank back limply. The man 
at the knot hole reported in a whisper, 
“He is sitting on the stone. He keeps his 
left hand pressed closely over his heart. 
He is looking straight at us.” We took 
hasty turns at our lookout to meet that 
long gaze. 

When twilight began to fall he went 
away towards the village, taking his 
spade with him. 

The next morning before dawn the 
man who was at the lookout said, 
“Pst! Pst!” Several of us went at 
once. “It seems to me I make out 
people walking by on the road,” he 
said. 

We all looked in turn. Yes, people 
were certainly passing there, dim shapes 

(Continued on next page) 
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at first, which might be of anything. 
As the light grew stronger, the shapes 
became men —old men —and women, 
boys, more women — children, big girls, 
little boys, small girls. They did not 
come together or abreast. Sometimes 
singly, sometimes by family groups, 
sometimes two or three together. At 
times, the road would be quite empty 
all the long way to the gray houses 
with the red roofs. Then, from the end 
of the village street we would see a 
group, or a couple of people coming out 
toward us. They did not look — not more 
than once—at the train. They only 
walked by on the long white road bor- 
dered with poplars. As they approached 
the train, each looked at it once, turn- 
ing his full face towards us. Then as 
they passed on, everyone pressed his 
left hand over his heart and held it 
there. Even the little children. 

Not one of us needed to be told 
what it meant. The old man had an- 
swered “Yes!” to our message. He had 
understood it. He had pointed to the 
town. He had meant he would tell 
them. They were telling us that they 
understood, that they would not for- 
get. 

We saw that our guard stood up sev- 
eral times as if to look. We heard others 
shouting questions back and forth. But 
there was nothing for them to see ex- 
cept groups of quiet people — men, 
women, children, blacksmith, priest, 
shopkeeper, fine lady, old farmer— 
quietly walking along a dusty white 
country road, their eyes straight be- 
fore them. They were still passing 
when twilight thickened so that our 
eyes could no_longer see them. 

None of us slept much that night. 
It would have been a waste of the first 
moments of happiness we had known 
for two years. We talked in low tones, 


each one adding to the common store 
what he had seen of the procession. 
“There was a little girl with curly fair 
hair exactly like my Claire. The old 
blacksmith with the leather apron — 
my grandfather looked like that.” “The 
tall dark-haired good-looking girl in the 
blue dress — one of my girls at home 
walks just as she did.” 

About midnight the door to the car 
slid open a little — yet it was long be- 
fore the time for food. A flashlight 
played on us, sitting there, silent, our 
hands clasped around our knees. We 
were counted. The alien voices mechan- 
ically pronounced the numbers, ein, 
zwei, drei — The alien hand turned the 
flashlight on paper and made a check 
mark. 

The flashlight was held to another 
paper. The voice began to read aloud 
rapidly, rattling off the words drily. But 
they were not of the alien tongue. They 
were our own. We heard the words, 
“Sabotage. Reprisals.” The door slid 
shut with a bang. In the smothering 
black stillness, the lock rattled loudly. 

We were being sent back. 

We were being sent back to prison. 

We were being sent back to Ger- 
many. 

One of us began to shriek out curses 
as if he had been stabbed. His screams 
stopped with a strangling choke. Ber- 
geron had sprung upon him. Bergeron’s 
voice sounded out in a cry as sharp as 
if he also had been stabbed — “Order! 
No screaming. We are men!” 

We heard the other man struggling 
frantically to breathe through the hand 
pressed over his mouth. We heard Ber- 
geron, too, fighting to breathe, when, 
after an instant, his voice came — break- 
ing, dying, as he tried with long gasps 
to draw air into his lungs, “We have 
pledged ourselves to—” he said, “all 


those people. We gave them our prom- 
ise. They promised us —” He gave up 
trying to speak. We heard his-panting 
— loud, rough, strangling, as if he had 
been struck a terrible blow in: the 
chest. Or was it our own struggle to 
breathe that we heard? 

When he spoke again, his voice was 
under control. “We have been home,” 
he said. “We have been home to France. 
We have made a promise to France.” 

The car jolted to and fro and began 
to roll slowly. On_each side of me in 
the dark, I could hear groaning. But 
not loud... . 

After a long time, Bergeron’s voice 
said in my ear, in a faint whisper, “Now 
about those ropes —” 


SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 


Exams are coming ahead of time for 
15,000 high school seniors. Beginning 
December 3, seniors with a flair for 
science will be given the third annual 
Science Talent Search examinations 
conducted by the Science Clubs of 
America, in 3,000 high schools. They 
are devised by eminent scientists to dis- 
cover the 40 brightest science-minded 
young people in this year’s senior class. 
The successful candidates will be dele- 
gates, with all expenses paid, to the 
Science Talent Institute to be held at 
Washington, D.C., next March. And the 
best of them, after further tests, will be 
awarded science scholarships in leading 
universities totalling $11,000, provided 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manv- 
facturing Company. The examination 
is a test of ability to think logically 
rather than of advanced scientific 
knowledge. If you want to take part 
in it, see your principal or science 
teacher. All entrants must complete the 
test by December 12. 











Higgins "Techniques’’: 37 pages, well over 


100 illustrations the ground work and 
advanced techniques of all types of Higgin 


ink drawings with beautiful example of 


50c¢ 


each type. No artist, draftsman or 


teacher should be without it. F 


Two BOOKS — 
every artist shovld own 


These two Higgins books give you the 

drawing and lettering techniques of famous 

artists and illustrators. Glance through 

them at your nearest stationery or art sup- 

ply store — or write diregtly 

to us. | i 
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Higgins, } 32 


HIGGINS wx co; ie. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y., U.8. A. 
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There's a Reason 
“These teachers here don’t know a 
thing. Why, not one of them could 
teach anywhere else and get away with 
it. They're just dumb, This school 
oughta get a whole new teaching staff.” 
“Yeah, I flunked, too.” 


Honest Confession 
Confession is good for the box-office, 
according to the manager of San Fran- 
cisco’s Rialto theatre. The sign on the 
marquee: 
SAME OLD STUFF 2 FEATURES 
ONE PIPEROO ONE STINKEROO 





THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


ist -550 


Prizes 2nd -*25 
: Sra -515 


BoOYs and girls who have won the 
M. Grumbacher, Memorial Award 
in other years will tell you that it 
was a pretty big thrill to win a cash 
prize of $50. But they will also tell 
you that a far more valuable prize is 
the prestige of winning America’s 
most important art competition for 
high school students. 
When you win an M. Grumbacher 
Memorial Award, a cash prize is only 
the beginning—the beginning of 
your career in art. Get the right start 
now by using the materials leading 
artists prefer: Grumbacher “Pre- 
tested” Qil Colors. These are the 
colors that are tested in actual use to 
ensure the quality experienced paint- 
ers rely upon. Ask your dealer for 
Grumbacher oils, brushes and canvas 
panel No. 633—the first step to a 
good painting. 

















Laughs 


Something ‘New 


“Companee, ‘tenshun!” shouted the 
drill sergeant. “Companee, lift up your 
left leg and hold it straight in front of 
you.” 

By mistake one rookie held up his 
right leg alongside his neighbor's left 


“And who is the galoot over there 
holding up both legs?” screamed the 


sergeant. 


Sinatra Yours 


The favorite sport of high school fea- 
ture editors these days is interviewing 
students on the subject of (guess who?) 
Sinatra. Here are the results from one 
school paper: 

A boy: “Just a guy with a publicized 
sigh.” 

histor boy: “Why don’t they feed 
him? He always looks hungry.” 

Another boy: “I'll take vanilla.” 

All the girls: “Ooooocc000h!” 


Great Expectations 


Patient: “Doctor, will the anesthetic 
make me sick?” 

Doctor: “No, I think not.” 

Patient: “Well, how long will it be 
before I know anything?” 

Doctor: “My dear sir, aren’t you ex- 
pecting too much of the anesthetic?” 


More Later 


SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUINEA. 
—She was coming around the mountain, 
makin 
poured from the wings. 
prewar flying boat pilot, Forgan Smith. 

She was a DeHavilland biplane of 


World War I vintage, complete with | 
wood propellers and putt-putt engines. | 


The pilot turned to his passenger 
and said: “Boy, you better jump be- 
cause this crate is going to bump.” 

Peacefully reading a hair-raising 
magazine article, Lt. Col. Robert Craig 
of Cranford, N. J., looked out the 
window, saw the smoke and looked 
5000 feet below at nothing but trees. 

“Hold her nose up a minute. more, 
Smitty, I have just*one more paragraph 
of this story to read and I don’t want 
to crash until I do,” Craig yelled. 

Mr. Smith eased the crate among the 
trees with only a couple of scratches 
to himself and Colonel Craig. 

The colonel now is waiting for the 
next issue of that magazine. It turned 
out to be a continued story. 


90 miles an hour while smoke 


At the throttle was the Australian | 
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You are invited to participate in 
the Needlework and Weaving Di- 
vision of Scholastic Awards for 
1943-44 ... for the first time spon- 
sored by the leading company in 
the needlecraft arts ... The Spool 
Cotton Company. 
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® $375 in Cash Prizes 


For the best examples of each of the follow- 

ing needle arts: 

4. Crochet or Knitting: First Prize, $25; 
Seaham douiteuh. ae Saetagetet 

broidery, Appliqué, or point: 

* vet Prize. $25. Becond Prize, $15; Third 
Prize, $10. 

3. Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. 

In addition: 5 Honorable Mentions at $2.50 

in each classification. 

Write for full details. Address Needlework 

and Weaving Division of Scholastic Awards, 

220 East 42nd Street, New York (17), N. Y. 


These 10-cent books will help you make 


pretty things for thé contest. Use coupon 


{| SPECIAL OFFER: These 6 books for 50 cents. 
| Educational Bureau, 

| The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., 
| Dept. S-12, Newark (4), New Jersey 
1 Please send me the 6 books for 50 cents. 
1 (if less are ordered, check those desired 
I and enclose 10 cents for each copy.) 

! [— “The Learn How Book,” crochet, 
i knitting, embroidering, etc. No. 170. 
I ( “Doilies,” beautiful designs, simple 
I and easy to make. No. 201. 

1 ( “Hats, Bags and Accessories,” knit 
I and crochet fashions. No. 200. 

| 0 “Gifts You Can Sew,” year-round 
I gifts for everybody. No. S-11. 

1! © “Teen Age Fashions,” sweaters, ac- 
I cessories, etc. No. 187. 

1 0 “Women’s Sweaters,” grown-up 
I fashions. No. 189, 

I 

I 

I 
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JUMP INTO ACTION 
on Your Entries for 1944 


SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS 


It’s so easy, we know, to promise yourself that 
you'll start work on your entries tomorrow. 
But you KNOW that TODAY is the time when 
you must? start anything that is worth doing. 
So, shake off that lazy feeling gnd start to 
WORK on your oil or water color paintings; 
your pen or pencil drawings, your sculpture, 
ceramics, or crafts; your cartoons; your costume 
or fabric designs; your posters or prints; and 
your needlework and weaving. Your very best 
efforts will give you a chance to win part of 
the 


439 Money or War Bond Prizes total- 
ing $5,680.00; 49 Scholarships to 
Famous Art Schools 


if you live in one of the following Regions, 
you MUST send your entries there. 


P 7 " 
Pennsylvania Pitts- 
Tennessee, Nashville 


if you don’t live in an area where there is « 
Regidnal Exhibition, write te Scholastic Mag- 
azine, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., for 
your rules booklet. 


National Closing Date — March 25, 1944 





Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


RADIO’S OSCARS 


In the movies, outstanding perform- 
ance is rewarded with an “Oscar,” the 
statuette trophy symbolic of an Acad- 
emy Award. Now radio has its counter- 
part of Hollywood's prizes. Sunday, 
December 5, marked the premiere of a 
new program, Radio Hall of Fame. Ob- 
ject is to salute outstanding performers 
from stage, screen, radio, and music, 
and featute them on the air. Artists are 
chosen by Variety, famous wise-crack- 
ing publication of the amusement 
world, and pick-ups are made from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Program is 
aired Sunday on the Blue Network from 
6 to 7 p.m. 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


For years the networks have been 
paying out money from their own pock- 
ets to keep good music on the air. Ad- 
vertising sponsors wanted something 
light and snappy that customers were 
supposed to want to listen to. But now 
the impossible has happened. Three 
famous symphony orchestras have gone 
commercial. The: first was the NBC 
Symphony (NBC-Red, Sunday, 5 
p-m.). Now the New York Philhar- 
monic (CBS, Sunday, 3 p.m.) and the 
Boston Symphony (Blue, Saturday, 
8:15 p.m.) can boast of sponsors. Evi- 
dently these money-minded gentlemen 
agree that public taste is improving. 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AIR 


Here’s good news for all of you who 
sent in questions for Yankee Doodle 
Quiz. On December 13, Ted Malone, 
MC of this historical fun-fest, will 
choose the best questions submitted by 
our readers ‘and use them on the pro- 
gram. If you're lucky, you will hear 
your name and school mentioned on the 
air and you'll receive a copy of Yankee 
Doodle (poems) as prize. Blue Net- 
work listeners will hear the broadcast 
Monday, December 138, at 10:30 p.m. 
In the New York area it will be heard 
by transcription over WJZ, Tuesday, 
December 14, at 4 p.m. 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. Will you please tell me whether 
Fred Allen and Portland Hoffa are’ on 
the air this year? Rosemary Ingram, 
Depew, Oklahoma. A 

A. Fred Allen and his gang will re- 


turn to the air Sunday, December 12, 
at 9:30 p.m. over CBS. 

Q. What is the difference between 
a record and an electrical transcription? 
John Ross, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. A record is made to play on your 
phonograph. It is not over 12 inches in 
diameter and turns at a speed of 78 rey- 
olutions per minute. Thousands of rec- 

are made from one “master” and 
can be played over and over again. 

An electrical transcription is intended 
for broadcasting only. It-is 16 inches 
across and makes only 33 revolutions 
per minute. Because it is made of soft 
material, it quickly shows signs of wear. 


(Note: All times listed are EWT.) 








continues with the 
company. 


Make the most of your present cam- 
era. Take good care of it, and conserve 











STAMPS 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 
500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly @ 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and sources. Africa, So. , China, 











VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from ~s0- 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce baby- 
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TEXTILE AWARD: For the best textile design 
—$25 First Prize; $15 Second Prize; $10 Third 
Prize and many other prizes. 


PICTORIAL AWARD: For the example 
of pictorial art—$25 First Prize; arith Second 
Prize; $10 Third Prize and many other prizes. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON ¢ COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE 
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iS ALL YOU NEED 
FOR A SPEEDBALL 
TEXT BOOK. 


BUY A FEW SPEED BALL PENS AND A 
TEXT BOOK AT YOUR DEALERS. DO 
HOLIDAY LETTERING FOR YOUR LO. 
CAL STORES IN YOUR SPARE 7S 


Ld 1A CO: y 


CAMDEN . NEW JERSEY 
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A National Magazine of Current Af- 
fairs and Literature for Supplemen- 
tary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 
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Edition, English Edition, Social Studies Edition, 
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CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


*All for One and One for All 

*France Marches on Toward Liberty ———_ 

“France: Her Time Is Coming ——______ 

“inside Washington: Baruch and Postwar 
Economics 





*Who's Who 
*Victory Vignettes 
*News Roundup 
*We Challenge You (Quiz) 

They Fought for Freedom: John Quincy 


This Town is Ready, by Clarence Woodbury 

Postwar World: 12. Winning the Peace —— 

Victory Story of the Week ————____ 

**The Aerial Engineer, by John Steinbeck 

**My Grandfather Was a Mountaineer, by 
Ramon J. Sender 

**Poems to Remember: Noel Coward ———_ 


**Are You Handy With the Pen? by Julia 
W. Wolfe 


**The Round Table 

**Adventures in Reading, by May Lamber- 
ton Becker 

**Sharpen Your Wits (Quiz) 

The Knot-Hole (Part Il) by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher 





























Air Week 
Sports 
Boy dates Girl, by Gay Head 
Following the Films 
Season's Greetings 
Laughs 
Stand By, by Gretta Baker 

















Page numbers above refer to Com- 
bined Edition. Items marked * do not 
appear in English Edition. Items 
marked ** do not appear in Social 
Studies Edition. 


Some day YOU, too, 
will fly! | 


an day you, too, will fly! 
You'll go to your favorite vaca- 
tion spots and take business trips 
with unbelievable ease in your own 
Piper Cub. Be ready for this bright 
future in the sky. Take aviation sub- 
jects at school, study aeronautics at 
home. When peacetime comes, see 
your Piper Dealer and learn to fly. He 
can solo you with as little as 8 hours 
of dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Today for Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 
Prepared by certificated flight instructor. 
Send 10c fer booklet and Piper eatalg to 
Soon Department SCi123, Lock 
Haven, Le. 





You can win one of the 


118 PRIZES 


in the Planters Contest! 
See last week's issue 
(Nov. 29th) for details! 

















NEW PRECISION PRODUCTS 
from KALART 


available on suitable priorities 


New Model “E-1” Range Finder 
with war-time improvements. New 
FOCUSPOT for automatic focusing 
in the dark. And improved Master 
Automatic Speed Flash. Write for 
full information. 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
DEPT. 912 STAMFORD, CONN. 














Ray Schiff 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 


Chemistry is required for Ray Schiff, at Harvard, although 
Ray plans to major in atomic physics. The experiment he 4s 
working on is nearing completion; he is observing the reaction 
and recording his observations. Ray lives in New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Se Gloria Laver 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 


As a pre-medical student, Gloria Lauer who lives in Ames, 


¢ Iowa, must also know her chemistry. She is shown here in the 


laboratory at The Ohio State University, setting up apparatus 
and lighting a Bunsen burner in preparation for an experiment, 


The third Science Talent Search is under way 
...and 7/ previous finalists are now in college! 


This month, able high school and preparatory school 
seniors in all parts of the country are taking special 
science aptitude tests, which are administered by 
their teachers under the direction of Science Clubs 
of America. 


This is the-first step in selecting a group of 40 
potential scientists—candidates for Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships in the Science Talent Search. 


The 40 who are chosen as finalists, on the basis 
of these tests, school records, essays and other 
requirements, are taken to Washington as guests of 
Westinghouse. In Washington, after further exami- 
nations and personal interviews with the judges, 
winners are awarded Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships, ranging from $100 to the two Grand Scholar- 
ships of $2400 each. 


Of the 80 young men and women who have been 
finalists in the first and second Science Talent 


Search, 77 are now in college, 12 of whom are service 
men assigned for college training, and 3 are in other 
army or navy service. Every one of the 80 was offered’ 
scholarship help from other sources, in addition to 
any Westinghouse awards. 


* The majority of the 520 others who received hon- 
orable mention also received scholarship offers from 
leading colleges and universities, 


Every student who has the requisite ability dé 
serves an opportunity to qualify in the Third Annual 
Science Talent Search. The examination period ends 
December 27. Your teacher may still obtain exami 
nation papers and other necessary information 
time by writing to Science Service, 1719 N Street 
N.W., Washington (6) D.C. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 30 
Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30); 


Pennsylvania. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OUSC 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





